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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBROsian Chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phous, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and Office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated buoklet, $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymus 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist SALVE RBGINA. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the DIES IRAE) chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record—a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
ope year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
a of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


‘. 

33-13/14 THE ‘DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The Office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the DIES IRAE is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproachcs, 
PANGE LINGUA aid VEXILLA RBGIS from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

5311 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Moun- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 

306 LENT & HOLY WEEK Antiphons, 
hymns and other chants from the Masses 
and Office of the present season, sung by 


e Shon Guild's record — 


monks of the Spanish Benedictine abbey 
of Santo Domingo de Silos. $7.50 

307 PASCHAL SEASON Various chants 
jor Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi, 
from the Mass and Office of the various 
feasts. The singers are Spanish Benedic- 
tines. $7.50 


Gelineau psalms 


These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 
teresting. 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great traditton of Russian 
monasticism. The meiodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev ; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. 7Jen- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A _ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
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Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Tey, 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries th 
chant of the Egyptian Church has bee, 
ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signif, 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe. 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are ¢ 
selection from this most important an 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
Chants by the Kedroff Quartet, represent. 
ing the Italian influence upon Tsarist 
Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


mediebal 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred an 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
erts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama which 
was widely acclaimed here in its first per- 
formance since the Middle Ages. It has 
been charmingly recorded by its original 
New York performers, the Pro Musica. The 
special album contains not only the full 
Latin text and English translation, bu 
the commentary by W. H. Auden (which 
first appeared in JUBILEE). A forerunner 
of the opera, it is one the great classics of 
medieval music. Twelve-inch, $4.98 

143 MUSIC AT NOTRE DAME, A great 
work: music of the school of Notre Dame 
in Paris, about the year 1200. Rhythmic 
forceful and melodic, these disciplined yet 
mystical chants evoke the archaism cavnd 
religious ecstasy of the early Middle Ages 
Performed by the Deller Consort. Ten- 
inch, $5 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the MISSA BREVIS and 
the MISSA AD FUGAM—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 
33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong iti 
plain-chant, the record contains a_ short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taize 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


Folk mudste 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, 4 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the KYRIE, 
GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS and 
AGNUS DEI. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Half ¢ 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 ; 
302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and _ strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native must 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, eg at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
own voice and personality. Ten-inch, $4 
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@ “Many of the ancient myths are very much alive 
today,” says Father Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. 
(see “Gabriel Marcel,” page 28), “appearing in 
philosophy and literature in new guises and taking 
on new vitality from contact with man’s present 
historical situation. The work of Freud and Jung 
re-vitalized quite a number of them; a renewed 
interest in Scripture and early Greek studies has 
carried scholars deep into the territory of primi- 
tive mythology; a fresh awareness of the historical 
sense has had similar effects. In literature Thomas 
Mann reworked the Joseph myth; James Joyce the 
Ulysses myth; T. S. Eliot a whole complex of 
primitive myths; closer to home, Leslie Fiedler has 
been having himself a veritable field-day recasting 
the corpus of American literature in terms of myth- 


ical archetypes. 


“Apart from the strictly scholarly reasons for the » 


power of mythical thought in the modern world, 
there are sound psychological reasons: they repre- 
sent a unity of thought and a security of feeling 
which man by his very nature craves. It has been 
said that all of Western culture thirsts after some 
previous golden age. Certainly modern man has 
grown weary of the doubt that forms so substantial 
a part of modern philosophy from the time of Des- 
cartes to our own day. One of the deepest, perhaps 
the deepest, need of man is for security. The aware- 
ness that man’s work is meaningful, that his life 
has significance in the cosmic scheme, that he is 
capable of love and is loved — these are the satisfy- 
ing havens amid history’s turbulent sweep. Corre- 
sponding to this need in the world of society and 
human relations, Albert Levi has written, ‘is the 
need for security in the domain of the intellectual 
life. Here too are hazards and uncertainties which 
men have sought to overcome. Here too are con- 
tingencies of existence and brute facts which must 
be ordered, stabilized and understood. This is the 
raison d’étre of scientific theories, systems of phi- 
losophy, and the great religions.’ 

“On the contemporary scene of philosophy the 
dialectic Professor Levi signals is very much oper- 
ative. Our much commented upon age of fragmen- 
tation and irrationality has given rise to new efforts 
in philosophy. The ancient question is posed with 
fresh urgency: What is the meaning of man? Differ- 
ent philosophers give their search a different 
emphasis. The leitmotiv of their investigations may 


In this issue... . 


be the creativity of man as in Bergson; it may be 
history and personal destiny as in Berdyaev; it may 
be inspired by man’s inner life and in this respect 
philosophy owes much to the work of depth psy- 
chology; it may be inspired by the fragmentation 
of society (as in Communist philosophy) ; it may 
seek a clue from the new developments in the 
physical sciences (whence in some quarters there 
is much stress upon what is called the philosophy 
of science) ; it may reveal itself in a concern with 
logic as is the case of Russell and Carnap and others 
of the positivist school; it may, finally, seek to es- 
tablish itself in the drama of choice, freedom and 
personality as with the existential school of thought. 
However much the methods of schools or individ- 
ual philosophers may vary it is safe to say, | 
believe, that all are concerned with establishing 
meaning for man in the world. As Unamuno re- 
marked: “The most tragic problem of philosophy is 
to reconcile intellectual necessities with the neces- 
sities of the heart and the will.’” 

@ The Jesuit mission church of St. Francis Xavier 
in Caughnawaga, Quebec, is the permanent shrine 
of Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha, a young Christian 
Mohawk who died at the original mission in 1680 
after a life of prayer and self-denial. Devotion to 
the “Lily of the Mohawks,” as Kateri is known, 
began almost immediately after her death, and in 
1682 it was recorded that “journeys are continually 
made to her tomb; and the savages, following her 
example, have become better Christians than they 
were. We daily see wonders worked through her 
intercession . . .” Today the Caughnawaga mission 
is visited by pilgrims from all over the world, who 
come to see her church and view the relics pre- 
served in the mission’s museum. Inside the church 
a painting of Kateri dominates one wall; it is the 
work of Father Claude Chauchetiére, a missionary 
in Canada at the time of Kateri’s death who, it is 
believed, based his painting on a vision he had of 
Kateri just after her death. Each year in May the 
entire Mohawk congregation at Caughnawaga takes 
part in a solemn procession on the feast of Corpus 
Christi; the marchers wind through the streets of 
the town up to St. Francis Xavier Church, where a 
solemn High Mass is sung in Iroquois, the language 
of the Mohawks. Artist Franklin McMahon has 
done a report for JUBILEE on the procession and 
shrine (see p. 24). 
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PHILOMENA 


@ Philomena, alleged to have been a martyr of the second 
century, has been proven to have been nothing of the sort. 
As a result, the Congregation of Sacred Rites recently struck 
Philomena’s feast (August 10) from the liturgical calendar, 
decreed that all churches dedicated to her must be rededi- 
cated and prohibited further devotion to her. In the minds of 
some this was a cavalier way to treat a person venerated by 
such saints as the Curé d’Ars and by a large number of 
ordinary Catholics, especially Neapolitans and Irishmen. But 
Philomena had never been admitted to the Roman Martyr- 
ology and scholars have been dubious about her existence 


On May 24, 1802, in the catacomb of St. Priscilla on 
the Via Salaria Nova an inscribed loculus was found. 
and on the following day it was carefully examined and 
opened. The loculus was closed with three tiles, on which 
was the following inscription in red paint : LUMENA PAXTE 
cUM FI together with certain symbols, namely, two an- 
chors, three arrows, a palm and a flower (or torch). One 
theory about this inscription was that it had originally 
run: (Fi)lumena pax tecum fi(at), “Philumena, peace 
be with thee. So be it”; that the loculus had had to be 
closed in a hurry, and that the mason’s tools had obliter- 
ated the first two and last two letters. But it is now 
generally accepted that the tiles were put in a wrong 


order, again either through hurry or by one who could 
not read, and that the inscription should read: Pax tecum 
Filumena, “Peace be with thee, Philumena,” which is ob- 
tained by putting the first of the three tiles at the end. 
Within the loculus was found the skeleton of a female of 
from thirteen to fifteen years old, the principal bones entire 


except the skull, which was much broken. Embedded in 








the saint who wasn't 


since the last part of the nineteenth century. The noted writer 
Donald Attwater takes this view in his article below, from 
Butler’s LIVES OF THE SAINTS (P. J. Kenedy). 

For the most part Catholics took the Congregation’s deci- 
sion quietly and with good grace after the first flurry of 
surprise, confusion and, in some quarters, acute disappoint- 
ment. The townspeople of Mugnano, Italy, where there is a 
shrine to Philomena, are obeying the Church, but sadly, 
hoping that their Philomena will give a sign to prove her 
sainthood. If she does it is hard to say what will happen. 
Right now the scholars clearly have won the day. — Eb. 


cement was a small glass phial or vase, with vestiges of 
what was taken to be blood. This was one of the so-called 
“blood-ampullae” which, before the researches of V. De 
Buck, Kraus and Rossi, when found in conjunction with 
the palm symbol were accepted as proof of the grave of 
a martyr. Accordingly, in accordance with the knowledge 
of the time and the current regulations of the Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites, the remains were taken to be those 
of a virgin-martyr named Philomena: they were reverently 
gathered up, and deposited in the custodia generalis of 
sacred relics. 

No more attention was paid to them until the summer 
of 1805, when Pope Pius VII gave them into the care of 
the Reverend Don Francis di Lucia, and they were trans- 
lated to Mugnano del Cardinale in the diocese of Nola 
and enshrined under one of the altars of the parish 
church. Miracles and favors, spiritual and temporal, con- 
sequent on invocation of St. Philomena and in the 
presence of her relics, were immediately reported, and 
with the subsequent increase of devotion marvels multi- 
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ied. Her fame spread throughout Italy and was in- 
creased by the credence popularly, but not officially, given 
to certain private revelations claimed by Sister Mary- 
Louisa-of-Jesus, a canoness of Naples*; on the strength 
of these Don Francis di Lucia wrote a “life” of the 
unknown St. Philomena, including a completely fictitious 
account of her martyrdom. The church of Mugnano became 
a great pilgrimage shrine, she became known in France, 
and from thence devotion to her spread throughout the 
world. The holy alliance, so to say, between St. Philomena 
and St. John Vianney is well known; she was his “dear 
little saint,” his “agent in Heaven,” she would do any- 
thing he asked : “And why not? For Almighty God Him- 
self obeys me every day upon the altar.” Nor was he the 
only one among the heroes of religion in nineteenth- 
century France to be distinguished for devotion to St. 
Philomena: St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, Blessed Peter 
Julian Eymard, St. Peter Louis Chanel, the Venerable 
Countess de Bonnault were among them. But it is likely 
enough that if the Curé of Ars had not sounded her 
praises for the space of thirty years she would not have 
enjoyed the immense popularity that became hers. 

On the other hand, the most influential single event in 
the diffusion of the cultus, and the one which did much 
to move the Roman authorities to action, was the 
miraculous cure of the Venerable Pauline Mary Jaricot, 
foundress of the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith. During 1834 her life was despaired of, but she 
determined to make the journey from Lyons to Mugnano, 
lying at full length in a chaise, to ask the intercession of 
St. Philomena at her shrine. While passing through Rome 
she stayed at a convent, where she was twice visited by 
Pope Gregory XVI, who betrayed his idea of her condition 
by asking her to pray for him as soon as she got to 
Heaven. Mademoiselle Jaricot, almost at the point of 
death, arrived at Mugnano on August 8, 1835; two days 
later, when receiving Holy Communion in St. Philomena’s 
church on the saint’s feast, she was completely cured of 
her disease. On her way home she stopped again at Rome, 
“to show herself to the priest,” and Gregory promised at 
once to examine the cause of this wonder-working Philo- 
mena. On January 30, 1837, he signed a decree authoriz- 
ing her public cultus, with permission for the clergy of 
the diocese of Nola to celebrate on August 11 in her honor 
the Mass Loquebar and Office from the common of a 
virgin-martyr, with a proper fourth lesson at Matins; this 
feast soon was extended to other dioceses, including Rome 
itself. In 1855 Pope Pius IX approved a proper Mass and 
Office for the feast; but her name has not been inserted 
in the Roman Martyrology. The lessons of her Office re- 
mark that “it is to be regretted that her life, her acts, and 


*The value of these alleged revelations may be somewhat gauged 
by the fact that the nun said the saint told her that her name was 
derived from Latin and signified “daughter of light” (Filia 
luminis). It is, in fact, a quite well known name from the Greek 
orr\ovuevn, “beloved.” 
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the kind of martyrdom that she suffered have remained 
hidden,” but definitely state that she was a virgin and a 
martyr ; these same lessons do not anywhere say in so 
many words that the bones found in the sepulchre “where- 
in the body of St. Philomena had been laid” were those of 
that person; nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
implication of the lessons is that they were. 

The Congregation of Sacred Rites accepted the evi- 
dence of the symbols on the inscription and of the phial 
within the loculus as proofs positive of martyrdom; it 
must now be recognized in the light of more accurate 
knowledge that this cannot safely be done. The miracles 
and spiritual helps granted by God to the faithful who 
have called on St. Philomena cannot, however, be reason- 
ably called in question as proofs of sanctity — but the 
sanctity of whom? Professor Marucchi [writing in 1904 
and 1906] has cast very grave doubt indeed on the 
identity of the bones in the sepulchre with those of the 
Philomena commemorated on its outside; he makes out 
an exceedingly strong case for the tiles not having been 
disarranged accidentally, but that they were originally 
used to close the grave of one Philomena between the 
middle and end of the second century, and later used 
again, deliberately in the wrong order, to close another, 
of a maiden unknown. The real body of the Philomena 
of the inscription, likely enough a martyr, but not cer- 
tainly, was probably translated with many others to one 
of the churches of the city by Pope St. Paul or Pope St. 
Paschal I (eighth to ninth centuries): the relics of the 
second burial in Philomena’s grave are, of course, at 
Mugnano, very imposingly enshrined. 

Some devotees of St. Philomena, especially those who 
have received kindness at her hands, view with suspicion 
and even resentment the results of the efforts of learned 
men (men not less religious than themselves) to establish 
the truth about their patron. They fear that the effect of 
those researches is to “do away with St. Philomena,” to 
nullify the testimony of all who are under practical, 
spiritual or temporal obligation to her, from the sainted 
Curé of Ars to her most hidden devotee. This is not so, 
nor is it possible: but we must not, in the name of piety, 
deceive ourselves with knowledge we have not got. The 
miracles and benefactions wrought by God when we ask 
for the intercession of a certain saint, whom we call on 
by the name of Philomena, are indubitably known to us: 
nothing can shake them, or our gratitude to her. But we 
do not know certainly whether she was in fact named 
Philomena in her earthly life, whether she was a martyr, 
whether her relics now rest at Mugnano or in some place 
unknown. And these questions are of only relative im- 
portance: the spiritual influence of her whom we call St. 
Philomena is what really matters ; we may accommodate 
to this subject (and to others like it) the words of our 
Lord: “Is not the life more than the meat and the body 
more than the raiment ?” J 

























ART & ARTINESS 


Your predilection for artiness has literally 
given me a headache. I refer to the blue 
paper used for those excellent articles by 
Mircea Eliade and Richard Franko Gold- 
man (April, 1961). Have you never heard 
that the chief requisite of a printed page 
is readability? 

I have considered using certain issues of 
JUBILEE as a visual aid in explaining to 
my students the difference between arty 
and artistic with JUBILEE exemplifying the 
former. 

Anprew W. Case 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 


In the April issue, and in other issues 
previously, you printed some of the articles 
on colored paper, blue or yellow. I presume 
that this is done to give some variety to its 
appearance and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the articles so treated. 

I find such articles, printed on a colored 
paper, very hard to read. While the con- 
dition of my eyesight explains my difficulty, 
I wondered what was the reaction of your 
other readers to this situation. 

I enjoy the magazine and have no desire 
to make it over for my convenience but am 
curious as to why it is done and what com- 
ments you receive. 

CLEMENT P. QuINN 
Saginaw, Mich. 


@ JUBILEE uses colored insert stock to 
give variety to the magazine. So far 


opinions have been largely unfavor- 
able. — Ep. 


THE SUNDAY SERMON 


I am most grateful to JUBILEE and Rose- 
mary Sheed Middleton for “The Sunday 
Sermon,” (March, 1961). I had just about 
despaired, however, after years of simmer- 
ing on the subject, of ever seeing a mature 
and public statement concerning it. For we 
do not seem to have in this country the 
European ability of “living at ease” within 
the Church — and yet it is this very milieu 
of intellectual expansiveness, of “at home- 
ness,” which ought to be as natural to 
Catholic life as breathing itself. It would 
be interesting to explore how far the his- 
torical condition of transplanted Irish 
Puritanism might be responsible for the 
inhibition of Catholic life in America. 
The fact is that the sermon is a subject 
about which the laity has had precious 
little to say. I do not think that the dia- 
logue of the Mass should end with the 
sermon—that is, that dialogue should 
cease with the ostensible presumption that 
the sermon is a unilateral function. And 
yet such is the view invariably taken by 
the preacher himself. I do not think it 
is so much a question “of helping those 
who are hardest: to help,” as Rosemary 
Sheed Middleton says, but of the preacher 
presuming an intelligent receptivity of the 
sermon to begin with. I do not know that 
sermons have to be more pietistic, but they 
certainly ought to be more intelligent. The 
preacher ought to presume the presence 
of an intellectual in his congregation, as 
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he ought to presume the presence of a 
Negro and an intelligent non-Catholic. I 
think we would all be pleasantly sur- 
prised how much these simple presump- 
tions would improve the level and interest 
of preaching. 

In fact, I think we are all quite strong 
enough to listen to what Francois Mauriac 
has to say on the subject, in his excellent 
book, The Stumbling Block: “The Church 
which teaches and the Church which re- 
ceives teaching keep alive two different 
and complementary states of mind in their 
respective members. The members of the 
one speak from the height of the pulpit, 
as authority, with the thought that their 
word is indistinguishable from the word 
of God, and with the assurance that they 
will never by interrupted nor criticized 
(they believe) in the hearts of their lis- 
teners; the others receive the word pas- 
sively, as the recipient receives the holy 
water. Nowhere in the world are faces 
as inexpressive as they are during the 
sermon at the late Masses. The absence of 
all perceptible opposition in his congrega- 
tion fosters in the preacher the habit of 
subordinating his reasoning to the exigen- 
cies of the end he is pursuing: how far 
will he not carry his audacity in affirming 
without proving?” 

How far will he not go in describing 
the Crucifixion in terms completely at 
odds with the most competent findings of 
medical science? How far will he not go 
in describing the interior decorations of 
Heaven? How far will he not go even in 
questionable theology? How far will he 
not go in language straight out of Poor 
Richard's Almanac? Well, is this going 
too far? Mauriac himself goes so far as 
to question the efficacy of exhortation: 
“When I hear a holy orator speak forth 
in eloquence, I wonder whether he really 
hopes, whether he has any reason for 
hoping, that souls can be changed from 
the height of the pulpit; I would like to 
believe so, but it scarcely seems credible 
to me! I confess that, for my part, he 
usually inspires in me nothing but the 
wish to calm him, and say to him: ‘Don’t 
work uv a sweat, you'll make yourself 
ill’ ” Now you may think that this is en- 
tirely out of line (I find it delightful!), 
but should we rather suppress unpopular 
opinions and the lively minds which ex- 
press them? For if Mauriac personifies 
anything at all in this regard, it is the 
individual listener in the congregation of 
the silent. 

“His endeavor (the preacher’s),” writes 
Father Josef Goldbrunner in Cure of 
Mind and Cure of Soul, “will be to 
speak so that his words appeal to the 
personal predisposition of his hearers. It 
is becoming more and more necessary not 
to address the congregation en masse but 
the individual in the congregation.” One 
can only hope that such a tone and attitude 
may soon enter the seminaries to effect 
a reform of the sermon. For even a newly- 
ordained curate will bring out the same 
old procession of cliches emerging from 
what one must assume is the same ar- 
chaic textbook of spirituality. Further, 
must one be thought to be heretical when 


one raises one’s eyebrow to hear the firg 
or second sermon of a brand new curate 
berating the congregation for its lack of 
respect for the priesthood? Should the 
parishioner sit vegetating in a complete 
state of mental stagnation and intellectual 
penance when he hears a sermon that 
sounds like’ something out of Benjamin 
Franklin, edited with revisions by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson? If it is incumbent upon 
the parishioner not to expect a Newman 
or a Knox or a Fulton Sheen of every 
preacher, then it is also incumbent upon 
the preacher not to presume the incapac. 
ity of the listening parishioner. 

Tuomas P. McDonnett 

Mattapan, Mass. 


Congratulations for Mrs. Middleton's 
thought-provoking article. 

As a member of the Church Hearing 
and also as president of the Crusade For 
A More Fruitful Preaching And Hearing 
Of The Word Of God, I was especially 
delighted to read the excellent words: 
“Thus once a. week the priest has a 
chance of helping those who are hardest 
to help because they do not realize that 
they need help at all.” 

This is very true. On Sunday morning 
we are all present — fervent, lukewarm or 
cold —and we all love to receive a little 
help, comfort, assurance, hope, so that we 
can rejoice in God and in the realization 
that we belong to a Universal Church. 

The road to Heaven is steep. If we do 
not receive guidance from the Sunday 
pulpit, we might go astray. A convincing, 
fervent, uplifting Sunday sermon is 4 
God-given opportunity to save souls from 
Hell and to win them for Heaven. 

H. E. FRoeEticHer 
Allendale, N. J. 


THE ORTHODOX 


The special report on “His Holiness Athen- 
agoras, Archbishop of Constantinople, and 
the Greek Orthodox Today” [March, 1961] 
was without a doubt the most sincere and 
intellectual approach to the separation of 
Eastern and Western Catholics. I believe 
this separation will someday end and such 
special reports will speed the mounting 
progress already going on all over the 
world. 

Other reports bring in the obvious dif- 
ferences but the author’s interest in doc 
trinal differences such as birth control 
and divorce were the most informative 
answers of Eastern and Western Catholi- 
cism differences. The types of monasticism 
(cenobitic and idiorrythmos) are new 
terms to me, even though I am a history 
major in college. The universal dogma of 
the Assumption goes to prove that perhaps 
our common ground to wage the end of 
separation between Catholics is through 
the Blessed Virgin. 

As of late, the Vladimir Mother of God 
icon has gained great attention among 
Roman Catholics, which started in Boston 
under the sponsorship of Rev. Edward 
Stanton, S.J. Such movements are a sign 
that God wishes East to join West and West 
to join East, and Catholics are taking 4 
forward step. 

Pvt. Pau E. Neary 
Fort Dix, N.J. 
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ROME AND THE VERNACULAR 


by Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. 


A vigorous new study of the use of the 
vernacular in the Western rite of the 
Catholic Church. Here is ample evi- 
dence that the use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy will by no means change 
the essentials of the Sacrifice as insti- 
tuted by Christ. $3.25 


THE LINEN BANDS 


by Raymond Roseliep 

Fifty poems by the priest-poet whose 
work has appeared in Chicago Re- 
view, America, Mutiny, Modern Age, 
The Critic, and many other publi- 
cations. Father Roseliep “is a poet to 
savor and one for whose future we 
will keep vigil.” —from the Preface 
by John Logan. $3.50 


LITURGICAL HANDBOOK FOR 
HOLY MASS 


by Dr. Johannes Baur 

Translated by Rev. David Heimann 

A complete study of the Mass incor- 
porating all of the latest liturgical 
reforms. Each part of the Mass is 
explained according to its historical 
development, its meaning, and its ru- 
brics. $2.95 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 


by Romano Guardini 

Translated by John Chapin 

With his unique gift for understand- 
ing the difficulties and problems of 
the Christian in the twentieth century, 
Romano Guardini investigates the 
origins and development of faith in 
the soul. $2.95 
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John Davenport, currently fiction critic for THE 
OBSERVER and feature editor of VOGUE, has been 
contributing articles on music, French, American 
history and literature to British and American 
publications since his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. His career has been predominantly but 

not exclusively literary; he studied music in 

Europe for three years, was a script writer in 

Hollywood for another three (nothing literary about 
that), worked for the B.B.C., fought in the war, and 
taught school. He has written two not very successful plays 
and is now working on an autobiography. Mr. Davenport 
is shown here with his sons Roger, fourteen, and 
Hugo, fifteen, both students at Blackfriars School. 


ENGLISHMEN 
AT LARGE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK MONACO 


Until recently, English Catholics were 
famous mostly for stubbornness and eccen- 
tricity. For the best part of three centuries, 
they had clung grimly to their faith, and had 
paid a grim price for it: namely, a massive 
alienation from the main stream of national 
life. 

Today, English Catholics are still stubborn, 
and quite a few of them are eccentric (it is 
hard to imagine them any other way), but 
they are no longer alienated. By sheer dint of 


talent, they have overcome their Rip Van 


Winkle start to play a growing, and striking- 


ly various role in English public life. 
The eleven talented people shown here (and 


on the cover) are representatively unrepre- 








sentative of the rest. One beard, one judge’s 
wig, a globe, a television camera—there is no 
stock face or stock setting. Eccentricity has 
been put to good use, and English Catholics 
are likely to turn up just about anywhere. 
(Except, of course, at No. 10 Downing 
Street. ) 








Rt. Rev. Monsignor Alfred Newman 
Gilbey (of the gin family) has 

been chaplain of Fisher House, the 
Catholic center at Cambridge, for 
nearly thirty years. A Cambridge 
man himself (he studied for the 
priesthood at the Beda College in 
Rome), Monsignor Gilbey supervises 
the diverse program of activities 
offered the university’s Catholics 
and keeps in close personal touch 
with the students by frequently 
dropping in to the Fisher House 
“buttery” for tea and conversation. 


Auberon Waugh, 21-year-old son of Evelyn Waugh, published his first novel, 

THE FOXGLOVE SAGA, last year. A combination of fantasy and satire, it has vrovoked 
considerable discussion in British reviews. Americans will have a chance to read 

it in a few months. Young Waugh studied at Downside Abbey and lived in Italy for 
nearly a year before joining the army. While on duty in Cyprus he was accidentally 
machine-gunned by his own men with a resultant loss of a lung, eight ribs and a 

finger from his left hand. Later he went up to Oxford, came down after a year and is 
now a columnist for the DAILY TELEGRAPH in London. - 
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Muriel Spark, a novelist whose 
reputation has grown steadily in the 
past few years, was born and educated 
in Edinburgh, the child of a 
Protestant mother and Jewish father. 
Married and divorced before she 

was twenty (she has a son 21), Mrs. 
Spark spent several years in Central 
Africa, returned to England during 
the war and worked for the Foreign 
Office. After winning a contest for a 
short story about an angel who 
appeared on the Zambesi River, Mrs. 
Spark tried living on her writing but 
her health broke. She had entered 
the Church in 1954 and some friendly 
Carmelites lent her a cottage in Kent 
to recuperate. There with some 
financial help from Graham Greene 
and her publisher she wrote THE 
COMFORTERS. ROBINSON, MEMENTO 
mort and her latest novel, THE 
BACHELORS, followed soon after. 

Mrs. Spark finds novel-writing 

easy, thinks so far she has written 
only minor novels, but one day would 
like to try one about the “half-Jew” 
which she thinks would be a big theme. 


Christopher Hollis, chairman of the 
publishing firm, Hollis and Carter, is 
the son of an Anglican bishep and a 


convert to Catholicism. He served as a 
Conservative member of Parliament for 
ten years, is author of over twenty books, 
and at 59 still plays tennis and squash 
but just watches cricket. 
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Sir Matthew Slattery, chairman of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, retired from the Royal Navy 
in 1948, where he had served for 32 years as a 
pilot, cruiser commander and Chief of Naval Air 
Equipment. He carried on his association with 
aircraft production, culminating in his recent 
appointment with BOAC. He has two sons and a 
daughter and lives with his wife in Warninglid, 
Sussex, where he says he enjoys “country pursuits.” 








Leonard Cheshire, Britain’s official observer at the bombing of Nagasaki and an 
aviator whom Winston Churchill called “the greatest bomber pilot on earth,” entered 
the Church on Christmas Day, 1948, a few months after he had started the work for 
which he is now most famous: homes for the sick, the aged, the helpless, the lonely — 
anybody that nobody else wanted. Cheshire supervises several homes (including one 
for mental patients) and although his own health is precarious (he spent four years 

on his back in a tuberculosis sanitorium) he continues to exert his powerful gifts of 
leadership, interesting people in the Church and in his causes with an infectious 
exuberance and a quiet valor. 
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Blessed with an Irish accent that 
Englishmen are able to understand, and 
even enjoy, Eamonn Andrews has had a 
definitely humanizing effect on the famous 
“B.B.C.” voice. Since 1950 he has done 
hundreds of broadcasts a year for the’ 
B.B.C. — everything from boxing matches 
to children’s programs; his schizoid 
schedule even includes such imported 
parlor-games as “What’s My Line,” 

and “This Is Your Life,” which even 

the best English accent can’t seem to 
improve. Andrews began broadcasting over 
Radio Eireann at the age of seventeen 

(he was born and educated in Dublin) ; 
last year he completed the circle and was 
appointed Chairman of Radio Eireann 
and the proposed new Irish Television 
Service. In his spare time Andrews pursues 
a writing career which includes articles, 
intermittent newspaper columns and a 
play, THE MOON IS BLACK. 


The Honorable Charles Ri 
Russell, a member of on 
England’s most distinguit 


Catholic families (his grand{a 
was the Lord Chief Justi 
England), has been Atta 

General to the Duchy of Corn 

for the past ten years. Whe 
demanding duties permit he reli 
by playing golf on the stiff com 
along Cornwall’s beautiful 
rugged 


q 


Lord Pakenham became a Socialist in 
1935, after being beaten up at a Fascist 
rally, and a Catholic a few years later 
when war broke out. Both conversions 
puzzled his friends at the time but Lord 
Pakenham sees no inconsistency between 
them. At various times a school teacher, 
an editorial writer for THE DAILY MAIL, an 
Oxford don, the British Under-Secretary 
of State and the Minister of Civil Aviation, 
Lord Pakenham has also written three 
books: PEACE BY ORDEAL (on the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921), BORN TO 
BELIEVE and CAUSES OF CRIME. His far 
ranging interests have led him to accept 
chairmanships of everything from the 
National Society for Mentally 
Handicapped Children to the 
Anglo-German Association. 
































The profundity 
of the East 


Christian realism, simplicity of 
spirit and a total trust in God 
characterize the Eastern spirit 
by BASIL SHEREGHY, S.T.D. 


ONE OF THE fundamental characteristics of Eastern 
spirituality is that it is more simple, more primitive 
‘in the best sense of the word, and less differenti- 
ated in its make-up than Western spirituality. Its 
relation to supernatural realities is more direct. 
The man of the East realizes his complete depend- 
ence upon God. Giving himself entirely to God 
poses no problem for him whatever. The man of 
the West, on the other hand, is self-conscious; he 
is perfectly aware of his own ,abilities. He ap- 
proaches the supernatural, therefore, with certain 
reservations. Faith for him is a sacrifice of self, and 
before he exercises faith he must first convince and 
conquer himself. His intellect must all but do vio- 
lence to his will every time he accepts a truth of 
his faith. Even when he succeeds in doing so, he 
believes consciously and rationally. Faith remains 
for him more an act of mind than of heart. In this 
spiritual disposition of the West, rationalism and 
positivism have found fertile and fruitful soil. 
The Eastern soul accepts the reality of God and 
all that is supernatural with an almost childlike 
simplicity. It instinctively carries this awareness 
into daily life. It makes no distinction between an 
act of faith and everyday living; everyday life in 
the East is richly entwined with the religious ele- 
ment. Nicholas Berdyaev, the renowned Russian 
philosopher, expresses this spirit when he indicts 
the philosophers of the nineteenth century for 
being imbued with Hegel's materialism and for 
tending to eliminate the religious element in phi- 
losophy. He says: “It is in vain that philosophers 
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is possible which is absolutely free and independ- 


ent of all living religion and of every sort of con- 


nection with life. Such attempts are instigated by 
a pride which inevitably brings its own punish- 
ment. In freeing itself from religion, philosophy 
has only succeeded in passing under the yoke of 
science, said Berdyaev in The Russian Idea. 

Christian realism, simplicity of spirit, and a total 
trust in God characterize the Eastern spirit. From 
this it follows that the Eastern spirit considers the 
great facts, truths, and profound mysteries of 
Christianity — the idea of God, Christ, redemption, 
grace, immortality, eternity, and others — to be self 
evident. The soul of Eastern man, being theocen- 
tric, tends toward God. Western man is more 
anthropocentric, is more interested in earthly prob- 
lems and material things, and with these strives to 
lift himself up to God. 


FAITH 


Since it includes the emotions (for the Easterner 
emotions take precedence over intellect), Eastern 
faith is more sincere and trusting than Western, 
less lucid, theoretical and dry. The Eastern soul 
tends towards mysticism; the Western, towards 
rationalism. The -faith of Eastern man is not so 
much a rational ,submission to the authority of 
God’s revelation as it is a trusting surrender of his 
whole being to God. 

The Eastern soul strives to accept the truths of 
revelation by means of intuitive contemplation and 
a mystical absorption in thought. All rational spec- 
ulation and analytical criticism is strange and un- 
natural to it. Berdyaev clearly sums up this atti- 
tude of the Eastern soul by saying, “Blessed are 
they who have not seen and yet have believed! 
This blessedness is unknown to those who see only 
the visible world and who believe only what they 
are compelled to believe. But blessed are those 
who have believed in the invisible world which 
compels no belief in itself.” The Eastern Christian 
considers any system criticizing or analyzing his 
faith to be unworthy and abhorrent to religious 
feeling. “To demand guarantees and proofs of 
faith is to fail to understand the very nature of 
faith,” wrote G. P. Fedotov. 


a GRACE 
The Eastern Christian experiences profoundly the 
18 


strive to persuade themselves that a philosophy ~ 


ontological state of holiness which he receives 
through grace. He considers this sanctity so lasting 
and secure that he minimizes all active or dynamic 


holiness. Accordingly, he often forgets the practice 
of the virtues. When he does attend to them, the 
passive virtues such as humility, obedience, and re. 
pentance come first. Western man characteristical- 
ly stresses the active virtues, for he sees external, 
visible activity as the criterion of true piety. While 
the Western Christian tends towards urgent action 
in his labors for God and the Church, the Eastem 


Christian finds himself inclined in the opposite’ 


direction, towards passivity and quietism. 
Eastern asceticism emphasizes contemplation, is 
wholly engrossed with the truths of faith and with 
an interior experience of supernatural happiness. 
In contrast to this, Western asceticism, especially 
in modern times, is built upon systematic exercises 
and accurately defined rules and constitutions 
which regulate the monastic way of life, daily 
meditation, particular and general examinations of 
conscience, spiritual reading, the exercise of the 
apostolate and other matters pertaining to reli- 
gious life, which the East neither knows nor recog- 
nizes. 


COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


The relations between individuals as well as the 
relation of individuals to a community have a lot 
to do with the formation of the religious life. In 
this regard, N. Zernov states: “In the West, the 
Christian acts, feels and thinks as an individual; 
but because he desires to join with other individ- 
uals in corporate worship, he voluntarily subjects 


himself to a rule of discipline. He goes to the’ 


church fully conscious of his individuality, but 
conforms to the uniformity of action.” This subjec- 
tion to a rule of discipline lays a great strain upon 
the individual will. And this is why the orderly and 
solemn atmosphere of Western churches some- 
times becomes stiff and self-conscious. 

The Eastern Christian, although fully aware of 


his individuality, thinks of himself as a member of. 


one big family comprised of all Christians, living 
and dead. In this family he can act freely and 
without restraint. God, the loving Father, permits 
His children to “feel at home” even in the church. 
They come there as children to a feast where the 
saints, as wiser and more experienced elders, have 
the place of honor. This attitude is expressed by 
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he many ikons found in an Eastern church. The 
fastern Christian is very much aware of the pres- 


Hence of the saints and his first act when he comes 


into the church, after greeting the Lord enthroned 
beyond the ikonostas, is to salute these members 
of his family by bowing deeply to them or by offer- 
ing them a candle as a symbol of his love. 

The occurrence of death only partially interrupts 
the fellowship of the Christian family; it cannot 
deprive its members of their fundamental unity. 


} Whenever the Church of God is gathered together 
ite f in an act of worship, it is the saints and all the 


faithful departed who form the main body of the 
congregation. They are the true worshippers of 
God; the living Christians come to church to share 
their company. This attitude makes church attend- 
ance a pleasant duty, even a privilege. 

We must admit, however, that the spontaneity 
and family spirit of the Eastern liturgy has its dis- 
advantages too. The moral responsibility of the 
individual is often not stressed enough. Eastern 
religious writers have striven to develop a com- 
munal consciousness, which has led to a “commu- 
nal system” of ethics. One of the great exponents 
of “collective moral activity” was A. Khomyakov, 
a Russian religious thinker and philosopher. Being 
a resolute collectivist, Khomyakov believed that 
Russia would develop its collectivist regime in 
every activity of life. He himself advocated the 
application of the collectivist principle to industry 
and farming, thus preparing the soil for commu- 
nism. 


LAST END 


Man’s consciousness of his last end — his eternal 
destiny —is usually the determining factor in his 
religious life. Even here the point of view is differ- 
ent between East and West. The East stresses the 
glorification of God as the final purpose of life — 
which glorification can’ be attained only through 
prayer. The West emphasizes the salvation of the 
soul as its final aim. It advocates work. The West 
hopes and desires to save itself by means of this 
earthly life. It therefore turns most of its attention 
to this earth. The East directs its gaze to the other 
world. It often forgets this earth and the obliga- 


tions within it. For the Eastern Christian the - 


Church is, primarily, an invisible society bound 
together by love and grace. It is the Mystical Body 


of Christ. For him the visible organization of the 
Church is of secondary importance. On the other 
hand, the Western Church, especially since the 
Council of Trent, has forcibly emphasized the 
visible and juridical or statutory element of the 
Church. Because of this the Church recognizes 
that a systematic and well-organized pastorate, a 
fully developed organizational life, and all sorts 
of social and charitable endeavors, are inseparable 
from the Church. It measures its religious life by 
the successes achieved in external fields of activity, 
particularly those connected with the organiza- 
tional life: the growth of monastic orders, the 
heroic lives of monks and nuns who have gone 
far from the world and are glorifying God through 
their pursuit of a rigorous, penitential life. Con- 


.trary to this, the East does not like to stress the 


importance of organization and law in the Church. 
It measures the grandeur and greatness of the 


Church in sufferings,-in patient endurance of 


everyday trials and crosses, in acts of repentance 
on the part of its faithful that cannot be expressed 
by mere statistics. 


SAME PRINCIPLES 
DIFFERENT METHODS 


From all this it is evident that both East and West 
have their own separate understanding regarding 
the everyday practice of the religious life. Cate- 
gorically, the views and understandings of neither 
can be condemned, nor can judgment be passed 
on them. It cannot be said that the East is wrong 
or that the West is right. The views of each —of 
both East and West —have a long history behind 
them based on tradition and supported by psy- 
chology. They must be equally and mutually re- 
spected and revered. And, in the matter of Church 
unity, they must be reckoned with seriously. 

East and West both wish to glorify God. The 
Eastern Christian, like the Western Christian, 
wants to be saved. But they have chosen different 
ways of praising God and saving souls. They are 
using different means to gain the same end. The 
principles are the same,. but the methods are 
different. It is essential, therefore, that we arrive 
at a healthy understanding of these differences. 
Our respect and reverence for one another's reli- 
gious pragtices must be real. This is the single 
most important key to Church unity. 
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How hard my heart . 
that would not let you in! 
What madness could impart 
a like ingratitude, so that the frost 
bit at the wounds upon your holy feet! 


The angel spoke to me 
how many times before, 
saying, “Look out your window, soul, and see with 


how saseees Patient love he knocks upon your door!” 


‘Translated by Denise Levertoy 
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Monks of the Brotherhood of the Host leave their railroad car cloister to go to chapel for Mass. 


WORKING MONKS IN A UNIQUE MONASTERY 


Seven ancient railway cars are the home of the Brother- 
hood of the Host, an order of monks in Mainz, Germany, 
who were determined not to let poverty stand in the way of 
their getting a new monastery. 

The nineteen members of the order eat, sleep and pray 
in discarded cars of the German railway system. The odd- 


looking “cloister,” formed by the square of railway cars 


in a meadow near Mainz, is the temporary home of the 
group while they build their permanent monastery along- 
side. 

Next to the one-time baggage car of the train a concrete- 
mixer now makes the cement for the roomy cloister the 
Brotherhood of the Host is building. The European-style, 
second class compartments serve as bedrooms for the 
monks, with books and personal effects in the baggage 
racks, 

Brother Neubig calls brothers in 


from work for the Office. Though doing 
manual labor, they keep the Hours strictly. 





The normally sedentary monks have become masons and carpenters 
on the project. The monastery is being built in a strictly contemporary style. 
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| The order members begin their workday with prayer 
‘at 5:45 in the chapel they have carefully constructed out 
‘of a railway car. Then, after breakfast in the dining car, 
they change their robes for overalls and go to work on 
‘their future home. 

| The brothers do all the work on their monastery them- 
selves. Plastering, wheelbarrow-pushing, masonry—the 
whole range of tasks that go into the construction of a 
building is being done without technical aid. 

Father Joseph Blumer, who heads the group, explains 
tthat the reason for the railway car home is the lack of 
Munds. “Our order has little money,” he states. “So we 
" bought these cars from the German Federal Railways for 
§200 marks each (about $50). We hope to get at least as 
"much for scrap when we sell them.” 

q Each member of the order has a compartment to him- 
self, which he can arrange any way he pleases. A typical 
cell” will have a table, a couple of chairs, bed and 
bureau, with personal effects in the rack under the ceil- 


| ing. 
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The Brotherhood’s chapel was built out of 
one of the second-hand railway cars. 


JUNE, 1961 


After work the monks relax with 
cards in the parlor car. 





Dressed for work, the brothers have breakfast. Eleven 
monks do the actual labor on the monastery. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI AT CAUGHNAWAGA 


Each year at Caughnawaga, on the St. Lawrence Seaway, a 
solemn Corpus Christi procession is led through town to 

St. Francis Xavier's Mission Church, the shrine of Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha. Over 100 years old, the fort-like mission 
was originally established as a refuge for Indian converts 
who were being persecuted by their pagan tribesmen. 


DRAWINGS BY FRANKLIN MeMAHON 
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Site 


Worship in the vernacular 


Below a Station of the Cross 
inscribed in Iroquois, a sign directs 
pilgrims to the relics of Kateri in 
the church museum. Her bones, 
exhumed four years after her 
death, are on display in a 
glass-topped chest — though her 
cenotaph remains at Cote Ste. 
Catherine, about six miles away, 
where the mission was located 
when Kateri died. . . . RIGHT: 
Father Martial Caron leads the 
church choir at High Mass, which 
is sung in Iroquois each Sunday. 
Because the congregation at St. 
Francis Xavier's is still 
predominantly Indian, the parish 
has the privilege of using their own 
language instead of Latin. 
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GABRIEL 
ARCEL 


BY BERNARD MURCHLAND 


. EW PHILOSOPHERS Of our day have brought phil- 
 osophical thought to bear upon the situation 
of man with such keen insight and depth as Gabriel 
Marcel. The point of departure of all of his thought is 
the absurdity of life in the modern world. An absurd 
life is, briefly, a life in which man’s inner, spiritual 
’ eeds are not fulfilled. This is the theme of all of Mar- 
eel’s works from his formidable Metaphysical Journal 
te his briefer essays of social and literary criticism. 
He contrived an effective image for this preoccupation 
‘in his play, The Broken World. In it a character says: 
“Don't you feel sometimes that we are living . . . if 
Byou can call it living . . . in a broken world? Yes, bok 
'en like a broken watch. The mainspring has stopped 
working. Just to look at it, nothing has changed. Every- 
thing is in place. But put the watch to your ear, and 
) you don’t hear any ticking. You know what I’m talking 
sabout, the world, what we call the world, the world 
‘of human creatures . . . it seems to me it must have 
= a heart at one time, but today you would say the 
Pheart had stopped beating.” 

j " Marcel’s chief philosophical concern is to find out 
‘What has gone wrong with the mainspring. Since man 
& the mainspring of the world it behooves the philoso- 
pher to scrutinize man’s inner workings. Thus the gen- 
tral area of philosophical investigation is outlined: it 
’ aust safeguard freedom, the uniqueness and interiority 
of the person, the possibility of transcendence. It must 
Hake into account all of man (including his frustra- 
tions, anxieties, and hopes) and it must never become 
far removed from man’s inward needs for development, 
dentity, and communion. Marcel demands that we 
“have the courage to face the fact that the universe into 
which we have been thrown cannot satisfy our reason 
Mand here shades of Augustine and Pascal are discern- 
ible). To deny this fact is the prevailing temptation of 
‘the philosopher. He is prone to reduce reality to an 
2 ily manipulated principle and deduce everything 
e from it. This abstractive, rationalistic method, Mar- 
* believes, brings about inevitably the separation of 

th thought and life and therefore philosophical suicide. 
~ In his short work, An Essay in Autobiography, he 
. lade this clear. He said: “The imperishable glory of a 
Kierkegaard or a Nietzsche consists perhaps mainly in 
his, that they have proved, not only by their argu- 


<a .Ments, but by their trials and their whole life, that a 


philosopher worthy of the name cannot be a man of 
congresses.” And he adds: “Does not the very structure 
of duration and life show that philosophical thought 
is unfaithful to reality whenever it attempts to pro- 
ceed from conclusion to conclusion towards a summa 
which, in the end, needs only to be expounded and 
memorized paragraph by paragraph? The conviction 
that reality cannot be summed up, that this is indeed 
the last way in which it can be apprehended, came to 
me very early.” 

To understand just how early this central intuition 
came to him it is important to consider Marcel’s own 
life. His life and thought are inextricably related and 
it is impossible to understand one without the other. 
Gabriel Marcel was born in 1889. His father was a 
Catholic who had lost his faith. His mother died when 
he was four years old and he was brought up by a 
Jewish aunt who had become a liberal Protestant. “She 
had,” Marcel writes, “an accurate and implacable sense 
of the absurdity of life and imposed upon me an ex- 
tremely strict moral discipline. She shared’ my father’s 
agnosticism with this difference that his had an aes- 
thetic and hers an ethical tinge. The result was that 
my early years were lived in an atmosphere of insta- 
bility and aridity.” 

In retrospect Marcel attributes three characteristics 
of his thought to the circumstances which surrounded 
his childhood. The differences of temperament and 
opinion to which he was exposed in his family made 
him realize that life presents radical incompatibilities 
which cannot be resolved by intellectual formulae or 
conventional poses of piety. Secondly, the religious 
aridity of his home and school life stirred in him a 
kind of nameless discomfort and anxiety that became 
largely the basis of his spiritual quest which was to 
result in his conversion to Catholicism in 1929. Finally, 
the death of his mother remained painfully present 
to him and gave rise to an awareness of the “hidden 
polarity between the seen and the unseen” which he 
considers a major influence in his philosophical de- 
velopment. 

Two other early influences must be mentioned. The 
first, his academic experience; the second, his war 
experience. Marcel was revolted by the sterile aca- 
demic system he encountered at school. The same 
revulsion accompanied his early studies in philosophy. 
Fortunately he had the opportunity to travel a good 
deal. He also read widely and found great joy in per- 
sonal friendships. All these appeared to him much 
more real than academic life. The latter was somehow 
always in the margin of reality. At the age of eighteen 
he wrote a thesis on Coleridge and Schelling and 
began to keep an account of his own reflections in 
what was to become his principal work, the Meta- 
physical Journal. As a young professor of philosophy 
he came under the influence of post-Kantian idealism; 

















but he was suspicious of an epistemological concern 
in thinkers of this persuasion that seemed to amount 
to little more than a raising up and tearing down of 
conceptual castles, The central issue, the existing per- 
son, was overlooked. In an effort to find a concrete, 
existential approach rooted in experience, Marcel 
turned to empiricism (which at first glance would seem 
to be the opposite of idealism since it pretended to 
take such strict account of the facts of experience) 
only to discover that this system was totally heedless 
of the inner meaning of experience. 

ARCEL’S WAR EXPERIENCE constituted a decisive 

turning point-in his intellectual development. 
As a Red Cross worker he came into daily contact with 
the dead and the bereaved. It occurred to him that 
suffering and death ought to have a much greater 
meaning than merely a few statistics on a government 
notification. Marcel reflected upon this. What was the 
higher meaning he sought? How could one be con- 
verted, from being a spectator of this massive spectacle 
of suffering, to a participant. Marcel noted in his 
Journal about this time his renunciation of the way of 
abstraction. He was beginning to meditate deeply upon 
what he thought were the important themes of destiny, 
especially those themes that were overlooked by the 
rationalist castle builders: sensation, human relations, 
the union of body and soul, psychology and spiritual- 
ism, prayer, faith and death. Both Bergson and Hus- 
serl exerted a major influence upon this stage of his 
development. 

After the war Marcel attempted the task of estab- 
lishing the legitimate conditions, the inner structure, 
of an authentic philosophical faith that would lead to 
a spiritual personality. In his work as a teacher, editor, 
playwright, critic and researcher he acquired a rare 
knowledge of men, and gradually his search for an 
authentic philosophy of being (which is greater than 
mere existence) oriented him towards a more detailed 
examination of human relations, of the meaning of 
what Martin Buber would call “man with man.” Mar- 
cel later wrote: “I can communicate effectively with my- 
self only in the measure that I can communicate effec- 
tively with another.” That is to say, the being by which 
one is radically constituted can be discovered only 
when the other, far from being the other, becomes a 
thou for me. We are led to the understanding of human 
nature above all through the study of human relation- 
ships which are signified by judgments in the second 
person, the thou. These unobjective relationships are 
creative, for through them I create myself and help 
another to create his own freedom. 

Marcel’s conversion from unbelief sontitainen 
greatly to his philosophical pursuits. The realities of 
faith appeared to him to illustrate that “ontological 
communion” he sought to establish. Henceforward he 
was to perceive with greater depth the bond between 





eo wile 


human relations and the invocation that characterizes 
our union with God and those truths which transcend 
the question-answer, cause-effect pattern of an unsatis. 
factory philosophical method. 

These biographical allusions reveal the basic pat. 
tern of Marcel’s thought. The pattern has a twofold 
dimension: the one critical; the other constructive or 
affirmative. Let us consider in some detail this double 
movement of his thought. What does Marcel criticize? 
Fundamentally he criticizes the spirit of abstraction, 
which he also calls objectivization, whether it appears 
in philosophy, in politics or in religion. In the preface 
to his most important work he wrote: “The central 
theme of the Metaphysical Journal and, of course, of 
subsequent works, is precisely the impossibility of 
thinking of being as an object. This criticism of objec- 
tivization . . . is, if I may so express myself, the back- 
bone of the Metaphysical Journal. Being cannot be in- 
dicated, it cannot be shown; it can only be alluded to 
a little as some third person now disappeared is al- 
luded to amongst friends who knew him formerly and 
keep his memory green.” Much dike Berdyaev in this 
respect, Marcel believes the “objective” world is de- 
void of meaning. Objective indicates the enslavement 
of the spirit to external things. It is the product of 
disruption, estrangement and enmity. To hypostatize 
every process of thought into abstract concepts, to so 
construe reality that it is reducible to easily manipu- 
lated formulae “applicable to all” is a monstrous phil- 
osophical perversion. It is a perversion Marcel detects 
in an illustrious line of thinkers: Descartes with his 
cogito, Liebnitz with his monads, Kant with his impera- 
tive, Hegel with his over-riding absolute, the empir- 
cists with their brute facts, and so forth. 

Nor is this merely a theoretical criticism. Marcel 
illustrates the evil effects of rationalism with copious 
examples from the concrete world of today, Man, he 
says, has been reduced to “an agglomeration of func- 
tions.” He considers the case of a subway conductor. 
Everything conspires to identify him with his functions; 
he is a victim of a managerial, technological society, 
his life is controlled, not so much by an inward prin- 
ciple, as by higher-ups. This contro] is not limited to 
the deadening routine of his work — opening doors and 
punching tickets. His whole personality falls under the 
curse of a time-table: so many hours for sleep, a little 
sex, some religion to quell the deeper yearnings, a hos- 
pital serving the role of repair bench upon which the 
individual is overhauled from time to time; death, in 
such a perspective, becomes a mere scrapping of what 
ceases to function. 

Marcel evokes a vivid portrait of such a man: the 
sadness, weariness, sinister corrosion of spiritual val- 


ues, the great emptiness that is produced by a func § 


tionalized world. Such, in lines of viscous relief, is 
Marcel’s broken world, a world in which life has lost 
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its “old intimate quality,” in which the growingly com- 
plex bureaucratization of life leads primarily to the 
logical terminus of the spirit of abstraction: namely, 
totalitarianism, of one kind or another. The emotional 
concomitant to such a situation can only be fear and 
the abandonment of all creative activity in favor of 
abstract, depersonalized, uncreative tasks. 
ODERN MAN’s nuptial bond with being has 
been severed and it is from this bleak point of 

departure that Marcel begins his tortuous, serpentine 
journey towards an affirmation of positive values. 
Marcel’s reflection rests upon an initial query: how can 
we avoid the abstract mode of thinking that deprives 
man of his true self? He answers this question in a 
radically existential and quite nove] manner: by re- 
flecting upon the body. In this approach, to be sure, 
lurks a typically French temptation to sensuality. But 
Marcel has something quite different in mind. My 
body, he says, is not a thing; it is not an object; it is 
not an instrument. On the contrary it marks out the 
properly “incarnational” dimension of my being. In this 
insight Marcel finds an effective beginning for the kind 
of concrete philosophy he desires. I cannot deny my 
body. This indubitably leads Marcel to affirm that noth- 
ing can exist “for me unless it is in some way united 
to me as to my body.” My body is, so to speak, the 
magnetic field in which everything else gravitates. It 
is through my body that I fundamentally participate 
in reality. “The world (of values) exists for me,” says 
Marcel, “in the measure that I entertain with it rela- 
tions of the kind that I entertain with my own body.” 
This is the platform from which Marcel projects his 
amazingly concrete philosophy; it is the basis upon 
which he is finally able to affirm man, not as a spec- 
tator to reality, but a participator in reality. 

Descartes, who could never get man’s body and soul 
together, or Kant, who not only excluded feeling from 
philosophy but also from morality, would shudder at 
such a procedure. But then Marcel means something 
quite different by philosophy. He considers philosophy 
a ditch to be dug rather than a construction to erect. 
Reflection “prospects” like a miner in search of new 
veins of meaning. It is true that a philosophy in this per- 
petual state of open-ness and search, opposed to rigid 
formulae, risks perdition. The ditch may, so to speak, 
cave in at any moment. If that happens then the philos- 
opher must begin again. Such is the courage and faith 
he must have. In this perspective we can understand 
why Marcel’s work as a dramatist and his appreciation 
of music are no mere adjuncts to his vision of reality. 
They are integral to it. 

In both of these arts the spirit of abstraction is over- 
come. Marcel’s plays are more concerned with the 


§ auditory than the visual; with the fragments of mean- 


ing rather than an elaboration of a thesis; to the subtle, 
hidden degrees of truth that disclose themselves 





through the subjects rather than the subjects them- 
selves. Drama evokes a superior harmony that paradox- 
ically justifies the insoluble dimensions of human 
relations. More concretely, of course, drama provides 
an admirable possibility of posing philosophical prob- 
lems in the incarnate reality of the subject. Through 
dialogue and plot the destiny of the characters (and 
by implication that of man) is evoked and to some 
extent resolved. One of the inestimable services in a 
work of imagination — and the same holds in a special 
manner for the novel which attains life in “its mystery 
and intimacy” —is that it permits us to apprehend 
distinctly, under privileged circumstances, a kind of 
unity and communion that is -only indistinctly per- 
ceived or reached in our immediate experience. Be- 
cause drama bears an analogical relationship to the 
creative act of God, it is a locus of being, charged 
with the ambiguous possibilities of fulfillment and self- 
identity. It is, furthermore, the medium par excellence 
of situating the specifically tragic dimension of reality, 
of illustrating concretely that hard truth man is so 
reluctant to grasp: there are no easy answers! 


: [L: THE POINT of departure of Marcel’s vision of re- 


ality is the absurdity of life, its positive, and most 
important, aspect might be formulated as a philosophy 
of participation. This philosophy is hinged.on this cen- 
tral insight: man is not a stranger to being. It is alto- 
gether in keeping with the spirit of his investigations 
that Marcel’s most creative work be concerned with 
the matters of charity and God. Concerning love he 
makes these observations. First of all it is not simply — 
a psychological state; it is a real relation which permits 
us to attain the reality of the “other” as other. Secondly, 
love is not something added to or developed from al- 
ready created personalities; on the contrary it is the 
primal act which constitutes us as persons. Finally, love 
cannot be adequately understood in a purely human 
perspective; it invokes the presence of an “absolute 
thou.” 

The manner in which Marcel has made caritas the 
very subject matter of metaphysics is highly original. 
I “am” only insofar as I love others and am loved, 
that is to say insofar as others are for me and I am for 
them. (Among other consequences of this deeper view 
of human relations is the impossibility of using others.) 
Says Marcel: “I affirm my personality in the measure 
that I really believe in the existence of others and in 
the measure that this belief tends to inform my con- 
duct.” This thought is developed at great length in 
Marcel’s writings. One cannot help noting the influ- 
ence of St. John and St. Augustine: love is not a matter 
of private piety or emotional inclination; it is the 
deepest truth about ourselves, the basis of all authentic 
values. Such a “philosophy of love” is, furthermore, an 
effective polemic against those elements of rationalist 
philosophy which have paved the way to contemporary 








positivism’s denial of what Marcel calls the ontological 
roots of our existence. 

Marcel’s philosophy is strictly dependent upon a 
deep inner experience which must be renewed and 
intensified by energetic discipline and sensitivity to 
the waves of being that converge in upon us. It finds 
its most creative expression in the philosophy of caritas 
and ends by seeing the eternal in personal relationships 
and in concrete experiences with others. Within this 
perspective Marcel has been able to give fresh signifi- 
cance and even new meanings to such traditional 
notions of theology as grace, evil, freedom, prayer, faith 
and death. Grace, for example, is conceived of as analo- 
gous to the gift of oneself rather than as a transfer of 
some property or power from a donor to a recipient. 
Evil cannot be thought of as a “problem” but as a 
“mystery.” Prayer is the only way to “think about God.” 

The idea that perhaps best expresses the specifically 
religious dimension of Marcel’s thought is that of testi- 
mony. He tends to represent God as though He were an 
objective truth. This is patently not the case. He com- 
plains that classical theology and philosophy are fre- 
quently guilty of static conceptions which stress the 
perfection and self-sufficiency of God. Marcel envisages 
the relationship between man and God as modelled 
on the creativity which can go on between persons. 
It is something lived rather than impersonally stated. 
We cannot properly think of God as an entity made 
up of a series of attributes which comprise the whole. 
This is a demonstrably naturalistic approach which 
abandons us far from those shores where the proper 
mystery of God begins. Marcel suggests that a living 
God can only be approached through the testimony of 
one’s existence. God is significantly incarnate and it is 
towards this incarnation — through which God partici- 
pates in human life — that our testimony must be di- 
rected. Because God is interiorly linked with the being 
of each one of us, it follows that every act of love leads 
simultaneously to a new awareness of God. Whenever 
God is thought of in abstract, causal‘ patterns where 
love and justice prevail regardless of the human quo- 
tient, freedom disappears and so does sin. We cannot 
sin against an objectivity. We can sin against (or con- 
versely, love) only that truth which is actualized and 
made interior through incarnation and participation. 

Only on this level is freedom real. Only here are we 
confronted with the basic option: either we can bear 
witness or we can refuse to do so. The only way of 
being faithful to the consequences of the Incarnation, 
Marcel concludes, is to become an embodied testimony 
to the living God. The core of the apologetic task as 
well as the philosophical task in every age is to be 
found in lives rather than arguments. Marcel defines 
testimony in such a way that no final claim can be 
made for homo viator, the wayfarer in exile. Concern- 
ing the adequacy of his testimony he can never claim 





exclusiveness, security or finality. The element of un. 
conditionality is of the essence of a man’s life. 

T IS DESPAIRINGLY DIFFICULT to summarize Marcel’s 
Torcugne He has consistently refused to write ing 
“systematic” way. The best one can do is catch the 
dominant structure and development of his thought 
Critical philosophers find the incomplete character of 
Marcel’s philosophy a weakness; but most of them 
would agree that he has been an outstanding path 
finder through the obscurities of our existential limita. 
tions and his work points significantly to that creative 
presence and fulfillment that reside beyond the limits 
of technology or rationalism. Within the framework of 
a concrete philosophy Marcel affirms the validity of 
human values and the transcendent world of faith 
Moving painfully but progressively through the varie 
ous stages of reflecting upon experience, our humag 
experience, we enter with him into creative com 
munion with others and, finally, with the Other. 

Lest an unfortunate misunderstanding of Marcels 
purpose arise perhaps a precision or two is in order, 
He has been severe in his criticism of technological 
objectivization and the sterility of academic abstrae- 
tion. Yet it would be entirely false to conclude that 
Marcel is unappreciative of the marvels of science or 
that he depreciates the power of reason. Quite the 
contrary. On several occasions he has stated that a 
restoration of rationalism (that is, a rationalism that is 
open to its own beyond, that culminates in reflection 
upon mystery) is today indispensable. His chief com- 
plaint is that reason has betrayed itself. Another danger 
is to apply unreservedly the term “existential” to 
Marcel’s thought. He himself formally repudiated the 
term in a conference in Milan in 1949. He in no way 
subscribes to a central existential tenet: namely, that 
man must create his own values within the limitations 
of finitude. Nothing could be more opposed to his 
appeal for creative humility and fidelity to the un 
conditioned. 

Marcel himself thinks the term neo-Socratism a good 
one to apply to him, the least inexact at any rate. The 
expression implies, he says, “the attitude of interro- 
gation that is a constant with me, and appears perhaps | 
even more clearly in my stage plays. It also and co § | 
relatively implies an emphasis on communication as 
realized by dialogue, by addressing oneself to a Thou § | 
and counting on him and thus giving him credit. t@ 
implies, finally, the adoption of a negative attitude to 
the results we can hope to reach through any kind of 
physics because physics can never escape from the 
objective categories. Viewed in this perspective my 
thought should appear as the prolongation of a funda- 
mentally anti-dogmatic tradition.” 

The open quality of Marcel’s thinking as evidenced 3 
in this summary of his work is perhaps as close as we 
dare come to a final word on him. & 
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ART’S FUNCTION, “to express the in- 
visible by means of the visible,” was 
frequently achieved by early and me- 
dieval Christian art. And not only by 
the masters who covered the walls of 
church interiors with finely wrought 
frescoes, but also by anonymous 
monks who copied the Scriptures and 
embellished the texts with delicate 
miniatures. Yet while the art of Eu- 
rope’s Middle Ages has long been 
available in museums, cathedrals and 
countless books, one branch of it has 
up to now been familiar only to a 
few specialists: the pictorial work con- 
tained in old Ethiopian manuscripts. 

Ethiopia: Illuminated Manu- 
scripts* makes it possible for art 
lovers to view, in beautiful color, re- 
produced samples of this glorious, 
hitherto obscure art. Ethiopian wall 
paintings have been preserved, too, but 

* New York Graphic Society, $18.00. 


J ae manuscripts revealed 


as Jules Leroy says in his introduc- 
tion, “it is on the pages of manuscripts 
rather than on the walls of churches 
that we find the fullest and most varied 
expression of Ethiopian art.” 

The United Nations Educational, 
Social and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) deserves praise for dis- 
covering and presenting, through 
handsome volumes like this, the most 
significant art of countries often vis- 
ited by tourists and also of lands far 
off the beaten path—in this case, the 
tropical, mountainous Kingdom of 
Ethiopia (or, Abyssinia) in north- 
eastern Africa. Surrounded by Mos- 
lem nations, the Ethiopians have pre- 
served their brand of Christianity 
(Monophysitism) as well as forms 
and practices of art considerably more 
than a thousand years old. Before the 
first World War even art historians 
showed little interest in Ethiopian art. 


Portrait of St. Luke the Evangelist (Kebran BS: 
Manuscript), writing his gospel. 





Its real discovery was made only a 
couple of years ago when a UNESCO 
expedition of scholars and photogra- 
phers reached the churches and mon- 
asteries on the islands of vast Lake 
Tsana and on mountain tops all over 
that mysterious land. 

What did they find there? Illumi- 
nated Evangelaries and other speci- 
mens of sacred writing, three, four or 
five centuries old. (Scholars do not 
doubt that books of this kind existed 
there long before the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but none of the earlier works 
have survived.) For the indefatigable 
explorers who reached the isolated 
churches and monasteries after days 
of arduous travel, in barges, on mules 
and even on foot, it must have been 
no small reward to become the first 
non-Ethiopians to view the sacred 
books—jealously guarded by the local 
priests—to find works as magnificent 
as Ireland’s Book of Kells, or the best 
manuscripts produced in the Bene- 
dictine abbeys of Central Europe. Fo- 
cusing their lenses on these parch- 
ments, the photographers must have 
wondered whether even their sensitive 
cameras would ever be able to repro- 
duce all those subtle and delicate yel- 
lows, reds, greens and blues. 

While many, if not most, of the 
surviving Ethiopian manuscripts were 
produced years after the Byzantine 
Empire had collapsed, the design of 
the miniatures follows the exacting 
rules prescribed in a Byzantine man- 
ual at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. In a Greek monastery on Mount 
Athos a standard guide was compiled 
to dictate to the Christian painter the 
most minute details of style and tech- 


nique, even mentioning the color of 
a saint’s hair or the shape of his eye- 
lids. To a twentieth century American 


such restrictions seem intolerably 
frustrating; but we must remember 
that the monastic artists of Eastern 
Europe, the Levant and North Africa, 
considered themselves not master- 
builders or masterminds, but simply 
humble servants of their Church. 
Among them there developed no 
strong, distinctive personalities com- 
parable to, say, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo or Raphael; in fact the 
names of miniaturists and muralists 
were hardly ever recorded. All this 
was in keeping with the attitude of the 
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“The Entry into Jerusalem” (from the Addis Ababa Manusc 
is spread over two pages. The left-hand page s 


Christ on a donkey flanked by apostles hol 


palm branches. On the right, Jerusalem is depi 


Eastern Church which firmly adhered 
to the directives issued in the eighth 
century at the Second Council of 
Nicaea: 

“It is not the invention of the 
painter which creates pictures, but an 


inviolable law, a tradition of the 
Church. It is not the painter but the 
Holy Fathers who have to invent and 
to dictate. To them manifestly belong 
the composition, to the painter onl 
the execution.” 
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e form of a gate closed by curtains and surmounted 


i cross. All those with haloes are 
tles, the rest, inhabitants of the city. The 


figure in the tree in the left corner is Zaccheus. 


The Ethiopians remained outside 
the political and religious jurisdiction 
of the Byzantine Empire, but their 
religious art was, inevitably, influ- 
enced by Byzantium, from whence 
of the monks who 


came many 
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founded Ethiopia’s numerous monas 
teries. That the manufacture of illu- 
minated books was introduced to the 
country by outsiders may be gathered 
from the peculiar fact that the pic- 
tured figures invariably have pinkish 


faces, arms and legs. (Even the dark- 
skinned successors to the original 
clerics were unable in this particular 
detail to deviate from the established 
tradition and they continued to de- 
pict Jesus, the Madonna and the 
saints as light-skinned Caucasians. ) 

Tradition remain 
stronger in a mountain country like 
Ethiopia, surrounded by fanatically 
anti-Christian nations and separated 
from the Mediterranean civilizations 
by hundreds of miles. Although the 
later miniaturists represented in the 
UNESCO volume were contemporar- 
ies of Uccello, Masaccio and Manteg- 
na, they evidently knew nothing of the 
laws of perspective, nothing of the 
technique of creating through light 
and shade, the illusion of three-dimen- 
sionality. But even if a trained Floren- 
tine artist had somehow penetrated 
the heart of northeastern Africa, it 
is doubtful that the Ethiopian monks 
would readily have adopted his new 
methods. These artist-monks did not 
care to create the illusion of space, 
nor to make their figures appear three- 
dimensional. They did not wish to 
create the sensuously realistic art that 
flourished in ancient Greece and Rome 
and was revitalized in fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy. Deliberately, they stylized 
and even distorted nature so that their 
art, instead of becoming a goal in 


5 
itself, would remain a window to 


was bound to 


God. Today we judge this segment of 
art in a way that would have puzzled 
our grandparents whose standard was 
Raphael’s gracefully posed, charm- 
ingly garbed figures elegantly moving 
about against rich and varied land- 
scapes. Our eyes, sharpened by the 
anti-naturalistic magic of the Expres- 
sionists, and by early Romanesque, 
African Negro and Polynesian art, 
are perhaps better able to judge and 
these 
Ethiopian illuminators drew and ap- 


admire the fresh, naive way 
plied earth pigments to their figures. 

We no longer consider the Maniera 
Bizantina which lingers on in Ethi- 
opia even today to be aesthetically in- 
ferior to the sophisticated art of the 
high Renaissance. We no longer dis- 
miss as crude a civilization in which 
inwardness was rated higher than 
naturalistic accuracy and_ technical 
skill. On the contrary, we are touched 
by the abstract beauty in those stereo- 
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“WE LIVED 
BECAUSE WE 
VEILED 

OUR EYES 


Pére Jacques could not 
continue to live because 
he did not veil his eyes. 
When one saw that hu- 
man mass reduced to 
such a state, one said to 
oneself: these are no 


longer men. Pére Jacques 


did not see it as a crowd, 
but saw each individual 
there as a man.” 


PERE JACQUES 


by Michel Carrouges 
is the intimate story of 
a sensitive and intelligent 
man — a Carmelite monk 
— who kept alive in the 
hearts of his fellow pris- 
oners a glowing faith and 
courage amid the horrors 
of torture and death in a 
Nazi concentration camp. 
$4.95 


PRAYER IN 
CATHOLIC LIFE 


by Lawrence G. Lovasik 


Understanding appraisal 
of the many kinds of 
prayer and sympathetic 
instruction in how one 
can draw closer to God 
through their use. A 
wealth of devotional ma- 
terial is contained in 
Father Lovasik’s illustra- 
tive anecdotes, and the 
work as a whole serves as 
a complete manual for 
use in deepening and de- 
veloping prayer life. 

$5.00 


PERE JACQUES and 
PRAYER IN CATHOLIC 
LIFE are available NOW in 
local bookstores. 


The Macmillan Company 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 
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typed Byzantine faces with their pro- 
foundly earnest, almond-shaped eyes. 
Though there are no nuances in the 
hard, immobile, elongated counte- 
nances, emotions are conveyed by 
emphatic gestures of the expres- 
sive hands. The colors, while flat, 
are well balanced and rhythmically 
distributed. 

Examining the thirty-two color- 
plates, one is struck by their repeti- 
tiveness—from the fullface poses to 
the details in the stiff, folded dra- 
peries, and from the image of Christ 
to the ubiquitous, stylized little birds. 
Yet these pictures are far from life- 
less ; they have a force, a curious abil- 
ity to communicate, a grandeur, often 
lacking in the oils produced by Beaux 
Arts graduates for modern cathedrals. 
There is no lighting at all: the figures 
do not breathe in an atmosphere com- 
parable to ours; yet this was, we pre- 
sume, the result of a_ deliberate 
attitude, not awkwardness. Every col- 
or, each object, had a symbolic mean- 
ing. The total picture was intended to 
be a symbol of an eternal world rather 
than an imitation of the world of 
mortals. 

How do these Ethiopian images dif- 
fer from their Byzantine counter- 
parts? Obviously, the long, striped, 
sumptuous garments, furniture and 
architectural settings, reflect what the 
artist saw around him in his own 
world. Missing are the gold and silver 
of European miniatures (the Ethio- 
pians used yellow for the haloes). 
Missing, too, are the intricately in- 
terwoven and interlaced large initials. 
Great stress is laid upon Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem (Palm Sunday is espe- 
cially important in Ethiopian reli- 
gious observances) : the illumination 
frequently covers two pages facing 
one another. The most interesting pic- 
ture, Plate IV, shows a unique pres- 
entation of the Crucifixion: the two 
thieves on their crosses and_ the 
Roman legionnaires are shown, but the 
central cross is empty. “The cross de- 
picted here,” the editors comment in 
the notes, “is not the traditional 
wooden cross on which He was 
crucified: it is the glorious cross, 
studded with precious stones, like 
the one which the Emperor Theodo- 
sius caused to be erected on the top 


of the hill of Calvary.” Above the cross 
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The Crucifixion: The two thieves are 
shown but the Savior’s cross in the 
center is empty. Christ is represented, 
above the glorious cross studded with 
precious stones, by the symbol of the 
Mystical Lamb. 


a lamb is seen—the Mystical Lamb, 
symbol of Christ. 

Ethiopia: Illuminated Manuscripts 
is an important book. It focuses atten- 
tion on a country concerning which 
all that most Americans know is that 
twenty-odd years ago Mussolini's le 
gions invaded and victimized it. And 
it is a beautiful book. Viewing these 
marvelous pictures, created to hallow 
and glorify the word of God, one is 
delighted to observe the astonishing 
state of preservation in which they 
have come down to us: there is barely 
a tear or a smudge; the colors sparkle 
as if they had been applied last week. 
On every page we are made awart 
of the powerful belief that must have 
inspired these humble, anonymou: 
craftsmen, a religious spirit happily 
mirrored in an aesthetically impec 
cable art form. — ALFRED WERNER 
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$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
jnown, with detailed descriptions of the 


es. 

me) THE GOLDEN GOSPELS OF ECH- 
TERNACH. One of the most beautiful 
-pooks ever printed: a long study (with 
110 full-color and black-and-white pages 
of all the illuminations) of a tenth-century 
Gospel book. Long known to only a hand- 
; of the select, the codex upon which 
this book is based is one of the great 
artistic monuments of the early Holy 
Roman Empire. (List price, $25) 


$8.50 EACH 


131) GIOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 
Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, depicting events in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


132) ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 
photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 
and notes by Francois Cali; text by Ray- 
ner Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 
trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey, TS alec in Provence. (List 


price, $15 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


'71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by 
Johannes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, 
now a classic, of the widowed mother of 
eight children who went to Rome at the 
age of 46 and became an outspoken critic 
of contemporary abuses in the medieval 
Church (“Pigs dressed up as clerics,’ is a 
term she used in a letter to a papal gov- 
ernor). Two volumes. (List price for the 


set, $8.50) 
$3.50 EACH 


133) CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART, 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut; 
edited by Maurice Lavanoux. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as artists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid tmni- 
tation and find a living expression oj the 
Church today. (LAist price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’s Gospel commentary, CATENA 
AUREA. (List price, $7.50) 

134) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, by T. S. Eliot and George 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play. revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas 4@ Becket. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoelleving 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price. $6.00) 


which $2.00 EACH 


s that 43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lady by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
tae)’ Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 
3) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernod. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price. $4.75) 
125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgeable book 
about the famous center of Greek Ortho- 
dory, by a Scotsman who lived in a 
neighboring village for 25 years. (List 
price, $5) 

135) LOVE IN THE WESTERN WORLD. 
by Denis de Rougemont. A_ brilliant 
critique of Western man’s ideas about 
love which the author says are rooted in 
the twelfth-century legend of Tristan and 
Iseult and which have resulted in a con- 
fict between passion and marriage. (List 
mrice, $4.50) 

136) MAZZINI AND THE SECRET SO- 
CIETIES, by E. E. Y. Hales. The story 
of the decisive early years of the romantic 
rerolutionary whose ideas sparked the 
Italian uprising of 1848. (List price. $4.95) 
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137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
after him. (List price, $4.00) 

126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour of the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 

147) THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST, by 
Gilbert Renauld. The epic story of the dar- 
ing Portuguese navigators, who, with their 
priests, explored Africa and the far East 
and brought about at least the partial con- 
version of these areas. (List price, $5) 
148) EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by Peter Bamm. An unusual travel book: 
the author retraces the footsteps of the 
Apostles and the first Christians, covering 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
(List price, $4.50) 

150) A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. One of New- 
man’s greatest works, in which he explores 
the nature of faith, in terms of inference 
and assent. (List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


i? THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
py 9) Edwardian travelog. (LIAst price, 
3.7 

118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $$) 

127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre's ragpickers of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $8.75) 

128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. 
famous work. (List price. $8.75) 

129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A _ representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with spectal atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price. $8.95) 

130) ONCE TO SINAIT, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (list price. $5) 

138) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long. thorough and 
affectionate biography of the cruberant 
English journalist, wit and thinker. richly 
documented and interpreted bi a long time 
friend and admirer. (List nrice. $3.00) 
139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Hans 
Urs von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which. he says. helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the nhilosophers 
and the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(List price, $3.50) 
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140) GHOST BOOK, by Shane Leslie. 
Spooky stories, some amusing, a few ter- 
rifying, accompanied by a discussion of 
ghosts, poltergeists and the Church’s atti- 
tude toward them, which will help the 
reader view the stories in perspective — 
when his hair settles. (List price, $3.00) 
142) COVENTRY PATMORE, 7 E. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the nine- 
teenth-century lyric and mystical poet, 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 

143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Martin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. The 
author, a priest, has won several literary 
prizes in Spain. (List price. $8.95) 

146) MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADI- 
TION, by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. An 
exceptional essay on mystical theology, 
which starts with the early Spanish mys- 
tics, discusses at length the Victorines, St. 
Bonaventure, the German and Flemish 
mystics and concludes with St. John of the 
Cross. (List price, $2.75) 

149) PUT OFF THY SHOES, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton. A penetrating account by an 
English Catholic woman of her travels in 
the Holy Land, where she visited Jews, 
Moslems and innumerable Christians of 
various rites and sects. (List price, $3.50) 
151) THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS, 
by Thomas Pakenham, A hair-raising re- 
port by a member of a famous English 
Catholic family of his search for the leg- 
endary mountain prison of the royal Chris- 
tian princes of Abyssinia. (List ag $4) 
152) QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Four saints — Catherine of 
Genoa, Rose of Lima, Cornelia Connelly 
and Thérése of Lisieux—re-examined by 
a brilliant English novelist. (List price, 


$2.75) 
$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof- 
frey Graystone, S.M. An introduction to 
the scrolls and their times, by an English 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear and 
dramatic. (List price. $2.50) 

141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb.. A collection of the “ragpicker” 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Rep- 
land) revealing his work among the 
destitute and homeless of Paris. his as- 
sault against the conscience of the world 
he ia wrath of love.” (List price, 
3.50 

144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG- 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh foss 
Williamson. A brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex forces that often obscured 
the central religious dispute at the owtset 
of Christendom’s break-up in England. 
(List price, $2.50) 

145) BLACK POPES, by Archbishop 
Roberts, S.J. A fascinating study of the 
use and abuse of power and authority in 
the Church, with particular reference to 
the “intelligent obedience” which Jesuits 
give their order’s Generals, who are called 
“Black Popes.” (List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exnosition of 
St. Paul’s teachinas concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msqr. 
Knoxz’s experience as translator of the 
Holy Bible makes him an espectally well- 
fitted commentator. (List price. $1.75) 

97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, 51 
Ronald Knox. Monsignor Knozm’s account 
of his doing of the Bible into Fxglish. 
With great wit and erudition. he sets 


forth his own theories of translation anid 
answers some of the more rote-worthy 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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Little Sisters 


in Jerusalem 





In a busy Jerusalem market district just 
beyond the walls of the Old City, the Little 
Sisters of Jesus maintain a workshop and 
free school in the art of ceramics. In the 
tiny store that also contains their living 
quarters and a chapel, the sisters teach men 
and women of their neighborhood to design 
and mold vases, dishes and bowls that can 


Inside the little store identified only by a Hebrew sign reading “Little in oul “Wie clans Uwe in woleaions pov. 


> 


Sisters of Jesus,” is a crowded ceramic studio; there the sisters produce ae — 
fJ F erty. often existing principally on the dregs 


handmade pottery and teach their craft to the families of the neighborhood. af olive-pressings: a ee ae 
own resources for a livelihood. When they 
are not busy in their shop, the sisters travél 
around the countryside, offering help 
wherever it is needed and, like the Li 
Brothers of Jesus. following the example of 
their spiritual guide, Charles de Foucauld, 
“to bring about the reign of Jesus and His 
charity.” Dressed in long denim tunics a 
dark blue veils, and wearing leather sandalg 
the sisters go into Jerusalem’s turbulent 
souk area, to Bethlehem and Nazareth and 
the remote stone villages scattered across 
the desert. They bathe and bandage the 
eyes of an aged Bedouin, overexposed 
years of wind and sand, care for the infant 
of an invalid Arab mother, or bring watet 
‘hag aattAias val to desert families whose wells are dry. 
In the rear of the Little Sisters’ workshop is 

a chapel where they gather for prayer. Psalms A Little Sister off 
or the breviary are recited in the vernacular. looks out across the Sea of 
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Oodles of noodles 


Veteran Maryknoll missioner Monsignor 
John Romaniello is currently engaged in an 
unusual apostolate: he is director of a boom- 
ing, mass production noodle business which 
supplies free noodles to thousands of Chinese 
refugees all over the Far East —all the result 
of a baffling problem that faced him a few 
years ago in Hong Kong. As head of Catholic 
Relief Services there, Msgr. Romaniello dis- 
covered that, in spite of an annual U.S. gift 
of 52 million pounds of wheat flour, powdered 
milk and corn meal, the people were still close 
to starvation and the parcels from the U.S. 
were either sitting around in warehouses or 
being exchanged on the black market for rice 
or cash. The Chinese, unfamiliar with the U.S. 
staples, and finding them unpalatable, could 
not prepare them and, in many cases, did not 
even own pots in which to try. Finally, it 
occurred to Msgr. Romaniello that noodles, a 
Chinese favorite, could probably be made 
from the three American ingredients and pro- 
vide a familiar, filling and nourishing dish for 
his refugees. He was able to overcome a num- 
ber of obstacles, among them inventing a 
recipe (a fellow Maryknoller discovered the 
exact combination of flour, meal and milk for 
making proper dough) ; obtaining a machine 
to mix, roll and cut the noodles (with an- 
other friend’s help, Msgr. Romaniello in- 
vented a machine patterned after an old Hong 
Kong hand noodle-maker) ; and most impor- 
tant of all, financing the new venture. For 
this, he solicited funds from everyone he 
knew or met. To keep the noodles coming, 
Msgr. Romaniello financed further supplies 
from the sale of his book, “Bird of Sorrow,” 
an account of the Communist occupation of 
Dragon Town in South China, where he had 
worked for 22 years before being expelled by 
the Red Army. Eventually the Hong Kong 
Government gave him land for six factories, 
financed through the U.S. refugee program. 
Msgr. Romaniello now ships noodles all over 
the Orient, to thousands of refugees in Hong 
Kong, Korea, Formosa, Singapore, Saigon, 
Macao and the Philippines. Msgr. Romaniello 
(shown here inspecting the finished product), 
happy that his noodles are feeding so many, 
often goes about his work singing a song 
he wrote himself and called, understandably, 
“The Noodle Song.” 
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A new work by ¥ 


Romano~ 
Guardina 


The eminent theologian explores the meaning 
of freedom, grace, and destiny — three con- 
cepts fundamental not only to Christianity, 
but to all true religion. He considers them in 
terms of Christian revelation and analyzes 
their significance in the light of common ex- 
perience. This book will enable the reader to 
understand more fully Guardini’s philosophy. 


FREEDOM, GRACE, 
AND DESTINY 


$4.00, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 
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A PRIEST CONFESSES 


by José Luis Martin Descalzo 








“ 


. more than any other book this re- 
viewer has ever read it brings startlingly 
to life the great realities of the priest- 
hood.” — The Catholic Messenger 
ss has succeeded in communicating 
the tremendous experience of becoming a 
priest —the total personal and spiritual 
impact —as perhaps no other writer has 
ever done.” 

— Dan Herr 


$3.95 








THE GREEN REVOLUTION: 
The Easy Essays of Peter Maurin 








With over 20 woodcuts by Fritz Eichen- 








THE MIND AND HEART 
OF AUGUSTINE 








Edited by J. M. Flood 


book. And 
reading.” 


$2.45 


his thoughts are excellent 
— Catholic Home 








At your bookstore 


ACADEMY 
GUILD PRESS 


1317 Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 21, California 












berg. Just Out. $4.50 | 





“Augustine the man, with problems simi- | 
lar to every man, is well revealed in this | 


Messenger | 
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Varieties of English 


NOWADAYS A BOOK written in Eng- 
lish is no guarantee that the author 
lives in London, was born in York- 
shire or even studied at Oxford. The 
English language has about as many 
literary children as England once had 
colonies. Americans, for example, 
write a form of it; so do New Zea- 
landers and Canadians. South Africa 
has Alan Paton, and the Irish, of 
write analogous English, 
kneading and stretching and _ twist- 
ing it, both in prose and in the 
strange poetry of their speech, until 
there is scarcely any resemblance be- 
tween it and the language prevailing 
across the Irish Sea. The native sons 
of England, meanwhile, continue to 
work their own vein of words, man- 
aging to remain their own men, not 
so much concerned with innovation 
or tailoring language to suit a 
grafted culture, as making it say 
clearly, and usually quietly, pretty 
much what they want to say. 

Six new novels reflect the tendency 
of English to appear from one end of 
the world to the next. Nor do the 
authors make matters simpler by 
writing always about their own coun- 
tries. William Maxwell in The -Cha- 
teau (Knopf, $4.95), for example, has 
written a long, tender novel about a 
young American couple who discover 
and fall in love with France in the 
summer and fall of 1948. Harold and 
Barbara Rhodes are mild, intelligent, 
thoroughly decent young people. 
What neuroses they may have are not 
vicious. Mr. Maxwell tells their story 
in fine style—without violence or 
melodrama, taking his time and mak- 
ing the reader take his. The Rhodes 
are dogged sightseers but they’re not 
in any hurry either. The central parts 
of their visit are in a once elegant 
chateau and in Paris. In the country 
they meet several French people, 
some cooly polite, some overween- 


course, 


ingly friendly, all of them enigmatic. 
When they meet again in Paris, be- 


fore and after they travel through 
the rest of Europe, the Americans 
find that none of their first impres 
sions were right and their revised 
opinions are cloudy. Nothing very 
dramatic comes of their encounters: 
they understand a little more abou 
Europe and themselves, they remaiy 
essentially what they were when they 
arrived. But they find what Europe 
has to give to Americans who 9 
there open to some intangible grace 
or quality — different for each one— 
which makes up whatever is lacking 
in our own half-formed culture. Ina 
wry epilogue Maxwell tells an imag. 
inary questioner what happened to 
the Rhodes after they went home. Hi: 
replies are factual and not at all im- 
portant. Europe’s gifts, freely given, 
are not so easy to pin down. Her 
finally is a novel about Americans 
abroad that is neither deliberately 
comic nor outrageously satirical. The 
expatriates will have to wait for thei 
own author, but Maxwell will surel; 
do for the tourists. 

Canadian literature, in French or 
English, seems to be still in the 
wings. The Violent Season, by Rober! 
Goulet (Braziller, $4.50) , does little to 
bring it on stage. A raw, crude firs 
novel about a French Canadian log 
ging town and an unsuccessful a 
tempt to get a brothel going there, i! 
comes highly recommended by Rob 
ert Graves. He seems impressed wilh 
the “explosive blast of Goulet’s obses 
sive hatred for the small town in 
which he was raised,” with his sit- 
cerity (obsessive types are always 
sincere, whatever that proves) and 
with the flavor of his style, especial 
since English is not Goulet’s native 
language. All these things are true 
but adding them up the book doesn! 
seem as good as Graves thinks. The 
brothel, intended to serve the logger 
who spend nine months of the year iD 
camps, returning home in the spring 
leaving again in the fall, doesn’t seem 
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to irk the parish priest. He prefers 
it to having the lumberjacks beget 
children with factory girls, who would 
have to be cared for out of parish 
funds. The town wives take a different 
view of the matter and proceed to 
raise against “the house of sin” a 
charivari (a bloodletting by fire, and 
beatings by which the people express 
disapproval). Among the characters 
mixed up in the plot is a seminarian, 
dying of consumption but who never- 
theless manages (if you can believe 
it) to have a pretty lively love affair 
wih a prostitute; his pharisaical 
mother; good savage brother who has 
long since turned his back on the 
town’s narrow religion and hypocrisy ; 
a foxy Jesuit; a wife of easy virtue. 
And that’s only the beginning. There 
is violence on every page, with sex 
(mostly extra-marital) made to serve 
as the main vehicle of action. The 
characterizations are unrelieved and 
the constant explosions of hatred get 
pretty noisy. There is here a lack of 
restraint, an unrefined vitality that 
will do for shock but when that wears 
off there’s just sincere immaturity 
and not much of art. 

Across the Water, by Michael 
Campbell (Orion, $3.50), is an ex- 
pose of a town, too, but a gleeful 
one, revealing Dublin caught in the 
middle of the 20th century, where 
doubtless a lot of people never thought 
Ireland would get to. Out of a hodge- 
podge of characters, — and they’re all 
here from the risen middle class to 
the impoverished ascendancy (neces- 
sary these days in any funny novel 
about Ireland; someone should write 
a serious novel on “The Old Con- 
queror as a Figure of Fun” )—Camp- 
bell has contrived an amusing story 
about the curious relations between 
two old enemies—one of whom 
still doesn’t trust the other, but 
who visit freely: the Irish crossing 
to England for money, more social 
freedom than they have at home or 
just for the sake of going somewhere; 
the English going to Ireland for 
laughs, or to exchange briefly their 
own insular existence for the madness 
of another island where the people 
talk, drink and enter the religious life 
as if there were no tomorrow. 

On the other side of the world 
in South Africa where apparently 
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there is less to laugh at, Alan Paton 
continues to express himself gen- 
tly, compassionately and in fine 
prose about apartheid and the ra- 
cial hatred it engenders, a situation 
calculated to make angels spit flames 
and most humans speak extravagantly 
one way or the other. Tales from a 
Troubled Land (Scribner’s, $3.50) , is 
a collection of vignettes of South 
African life, many of them having to 
do with Mr. Paton’s experiences as 
director of a reformatory. One of the 
longer and most moving stories is 
about the murder of a rich farmer 
and the furiously vengeful efforts of 
the police to find a culprit among the 
blacks, not necessarily the guilty man 
but any scapegoat to wreak venge- 
ance on. As always, Mr. Paton serves 
the language well; his style is simple, 
yet it comprises an ingenious blend 
of native African, Afrikaans and 
English. 

The New Zealanders, by Maurice 
Shadbolt (Atheneum, $4.00), isn’t a 
very good collection of short stories 
but the fact that they’re from New 
Zealand makes them seem more in- 
teresting than they are. Mr. Shadbolt, 
a young journalist, describes his na- 
tive land well and he has closely ob- 
served the speech, preoccupations and 
wistful immorality of his compatriots 
at home and in London. They seem 
little different from the youth any- 
where else within the pale of Western 
civilization, and behave as if they had 
discovered art, conversation and sin 
five minutes ago. 

On the other hand, Nancy. Mitford’s 
novel, Don’t Tell Alfred (Harper & 
Bros., $3.95), is urbane, sophisticated 
and droll. She tells of the wife of 
an Oxford don who has been made 
ambassador to France, and her ad- 
justment to Paris’s giddy and un- 
predictable diplomatic society. She 
effects the transformation well in 
spite of a former ambassadress who 
refuses to leave the mansion, an im- 
perturbably inefficient secretary and 
the shenanigans of four sons: one is 
a beatnik with a pregnant wife and 
an adopted Chinese baby, another 
acts as huckster for a travel agency; 
the two youngest abruptly decide to 
end their schooling, run away from 
Eton and get jobs in London, Miss 
Mitford is English and her humor is 
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From Greece 


JUBILEE now has the initial records 
of a new series from the Greek lit- 
urgy. These records have been made 
in Greece by the priests and choir of 
of the Cathedral of Athens and are 
magnificent expressions of the ancient 
Byzantine liturgy. In Greek. 


PG1 CHRISTMAS This beautiful record 
includes the famous “Your birth, Christ, 
O Lord!” 45 rpm, $2.50 

PG2 THE RESURRECTION The sing- 
ing of the Gospel and the “Christos 
Anesti” are among the featured chants. 
45 rpm, $2.50 

PG3 GOOD FRIDAY Laments for the 
most solemn day of the year. Includes 
“Today they have hung Him on the 
Cross.” 45 rpm, $2.50 


From Chevetogne 

HM1 ATHOS, RADIANT MOUNTAIN A 
sampling from the liturgy of the Russian 
monastery at the famows Greek monastic 
republic. Includes the ringing of the bells 
and the beating of the simandron. Seven- 
inch, 83 rpm, $2.50 

128 EASTERN MONASTIC HYMNS 
Choral works for the Feast of the Holy 
Cross; hymns for the ordination of dea- 
cons and priests and for the dedication 
of a church. Sung by the choir of Cheve- 
togne. Ten-inch, $5 

129 EASTER MIDNIGHT LITURGY 
The beautiful Matins of the Easter Vigil, 
which begins with a procession around 
the church. After the bells ring out in a 
joyous TREVzon, priest, deacons and choir 
sing the TROPARION of the Resurrection; 
then come the First Ode of St. John 
Damescene’s great Canon, a Litany, the 
KONTAKION of Ramonos Melodos and 
other hymns of the Feast. Ten-inch, $5 
130 THE ASSUMPTION Vespers and 
Matins of one of the greatest of Christian 
feasts (known in the Eastern Church as 
the Falling Asleep of Our Lady). Hymns, 
Old Testament readings, the Gospel, etc., 
chanted by priest, deacon and choir of 
Chevetogne. Ten-inch, $5 
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ALMANAC 


when you subscribe to 
The CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


The Catholic Almanac is one of the most 
comprehensive handbooks of Catholic in- 
formation in the world. 696 pages of facts 
and figures on a wide range of subjects of 
interest, including 48 pages of up-to-the- 
minute news! 


This important $2.75 book is yours FREE 
. . « when you subscribe to THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD; the one Catholic magazine 
you need to alert you and inform you in 
depth about the people, events and trends 
of most significance. Just tell us, below, to 
send you the next 12 exciting issues. 
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properly understated; the chronic ab- 
surdity of the human race evidently 
doesn’t phase her and she treats cooly 
and with considerable wit the foi- 
bles of government, diplomats and 
the younger generation, indicating 
obliquely that with a little luck we'll 
survive them all.— Oona SULLIVAN 


Religious 


CuurcH IN Crisis, by Philip Hughes 
(Doubleday, $4.95). A fine survey of 
the work of the Church’s twenty Ecu- 
menical Councils, beginning with Nicea 
in 325 and concluding with the nine- 
teenth century’s formally unadjourned 
Vatican Council. All the councils were 
important in the context of their times 
and the author reveals a_ perceptive 
understanding of the historical issues 
which made each one necessary. Pope 
John XXIII’s impending Second Vati- 
can Council takes on new importance 
and interest when viewed in light of its 
predecessors. Msgr. Hughes indicates, 
for example, that there probably will 
be a re-evaluation, and possibly a re- 
statement of the controversial dogma of 
papal infallibility, now so offensive to 
the Eastern Orthodox churches. It 
should be pointed out that Msgr. 
Hughes writes as a historian, not a 
philosopher or theologian. On the evi- 
dence of this clear and thorough study 
as well as his other notable works it is 
readily apparent that Msgr. Hughes is 
a historian and scholar of high calibre. 

— Howarp Gop 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE, edited by 
J. Stanley Murphy, C.S.B. (Helicon, 
$4.50), is an informative and unified 
collection of essays based on talks giv- 
en over a number of years at the annual 
Christian Culture meetings held at 
Assumption University in Ontario. 
Among the contributors are Christopher 
Dawson, Jacques Maritain, Sigrid Und- 
set and the sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic. 
Subjects range from Robert Speaight’s 
memorial to Belloc and Toynbee’s 
theories on history to a discussion of 
the conditions necessary for peace by 
Charles Malik. There is a constantly 
reiterated plea for peace in these essays 
and a heartening recognition that 
neither communism nor the atom bomb 
is the sole, or even major, reason that 
the world lacks peace today. —H. G. 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE Mip- 
DLE Aces, by Etienne Gilson (Scribner’s, 
$1.25). A review of the medieval philo- 


sophic tradition, showing the dual 
hegemony of faith and reason and hoy 
they were harmoniously ordered. Gilson, 
an eminent French historian and philos 
opher now director of the Institute of 
Medieval Studies in Toronto, also 
touches on some of the leading intellec. 
tual controversies of the period indicat. 
ing that inside all the apparent unity 
there was plenty of room for argument, 


Poetry 


ADAM BEFORE His Mirror, by Ned 
O’Gorman (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$3.75). The first poem in this collec. 
tion is called “The Day the Steuben 
Glass Building Breaks.” Its movement 
and texture are in many ways charac 
teristic of the book’s best qualities, 
which are fortunately its common 
qualities. I quote the opening one-third 
of the poem: 

We shall all be gashed terribly 

in that season of thermal shock 

when prisms flail the light and dark 

stings of glass point 

toward the sun. 


Tumblers, tureens, crystal plums, 
vast jugs of mica, cups 

and tankards, candelabra, pots 
of steaming glacial heat 

will fall like honed feathers 

on our heads. The vitric turret 
splinters, cut-glass flowers 
bloom in the blood. 


The reader is struck first, perhaps, by 
an excitement and energy in whos 
creation, image and diction have in- 
separably coalesced. These effects of 
dazzling light, of cutting and burning 
sensation, of sudden jumps and trans 
formations are distinctive of Mr. 
O’Gorman’s vision and recur with the 
same energy and excitement, though 
in varied moods, throughout his book. 
Here, light and glass moving in air art 
the main sources of power; elsewhere 
other realms of imagery are drawn 
upon, notably the sea, flowers, mou 
tains and animals. But always the ob 
jects present themselves with a kinetic 
brilliance as of meteorites, and _ the 
objects are continually passing into 
other objects and transforming them 
“The Tree House,” for example, starts 
with light in the air, and then: 
in the fracture 
of its fire, through the roots of the 
sea, 
brings to this household on a cliff 


the branches of the sun. Light 
crackles in the hive of space . 
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Or, keeping these qualities, the line 
can move With a more majestic rhythm 
and an appropriate heightening of 
thetoric, as in “Through the Steel 
Haze” and “The Death of a Racing-Car 
Driver.” 

The reader will also notice in the 
Steuben Building poem a certain gaiety 
of real objects, almost a homeliness, 
especially in the second stanza. This 
playful solidity serves Mr. O’Gorman 
well in lighter poems such as “Johan- 
na, the Big Cow,” or the gracious 
‘Reading Dante with Ionians,” and 
helps with the general sense of sub- 
stance to be found in the best of the 
poems about childhood and visions. 

But what will most engage the reader 
once he becomes accustomed to the 
high liveliness of surface, is the ex- 
hilarating autonomy of the world cre- 
ated. I would borrow a technical term 
fom Mr. Paul Zweig here and call 
this “poetry of vision.” “Vision” can 
come into poetry in two ways: as re- 
ceived vision, the poem being a report 
or imitation of visionary experience— 
as in Vaughan or Wordsworth, say; 
or as made vision, the poem turned into 
a world of pure verbal hallucination, 
an experience unattainable outside of 
words and referring to ordinary ex- 
perience only incidentally. There are 
signs—-Mr. O’Gorman is one—that for 
the poetry of the newer generation, it 
is this second type that is of special 
relevance; it is what, if I understand 
him correctly, Mr. Zweig means by 
“poetry of vision”; and I believe it is 
what makes Mr. O’Gorman’s talent 
particularly valuable. The Steuben 
Building, one might say, is a figure 
for the world of objects; its breaking 
is the imaginative act by which the 
poet makes objects into images and 
teleases those energies which only 
poetry can sustain. It is the interplay 
of those energies rather than anything 
outside them, the made vision and not 
the received one, that vindicates this 
poetry. 

A number of the poems are about 
visionary experience, to be sure, but 
they succeed not by imitating the 
psychic movements of the received 
vision, but by reconstituting the vision 
itself. Two poems of this kind, too long 
for quotation here and too seamless 
for excerpt, are especially fine. One, 
“To the Poet Who Concurred in Drag- 
ons,” will be familiar to readers of 
this magazine. The other, “I am a Fal- 
con, Hooded . . .” is an extended meta- 
phor, of a type that in principle would 
seem to threaten immediate bathos. It 
begins, “I am a falcon, hooded, on 
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God’s wrist,” and manages to summon 
from that image alone an energy suf- 
ficient to ‘make good’ the tremendous 
implication, at the poem’s end, of the 
falcon’s release. 

It would be unfair to Mr. O’Gor- 
man’s gift to suggest that this is a 
fully satisfying book. The made vision 
is a demanding mode; when the energy 
fails it fails very tellingly and almost 
beyond fakery. So that here we have 
an occasional falling off, especially at 
the end of poems, a reliance at times 
upon abstraction to shore up a slacken- 
ing intensity, and two or three wholly 
slack poems in which the making of a 
vision seems to have been confused 
with the statement of one. 

—MicHaEL GoLpMAN 


Homer: THE Opyssey, translated by 
Robert Fitzgerald (Doubleday, $4.95). 
The Odyssey is a matchless piece of 
story-telling. Across the centuries it 
wrings the heart and fires the imagina- 
tion with a touch so sure, and with 
effects brought off with such mastery. 
that the reader, after recovering from 
truly shattering invasions of his nervous 
equilibrium, must wonder that anyone 
so long ago could work all those tricks. 
Poets and prose writers have given their 
best years to put this powerful work 
into English for those who have no 
Greek. The University of Chicago com- 
mittee chose Samuel Butler’s prose 
translation for the Great Books series 
published in 1952, evidently in prefer- 
ence to the more recent work of Col. 
Lawrence of Arabia, who did one in 
the Thirties under the pen-name, T. E. 
Shaw, and the paperback editions by 
Rieu and Rouse that have appeared 
since the Second World War. But 
rhyming jingles and tones of Victorian 
self-improvement in some of the older 
versions irritate contemporary taste. It 
was a good stroke of publishing to com- 
mission Fitzgerald to seven years of 
labor in admittedly very agreeable 
Italian exile to do this one. He has 
given it something none of the others 
has, flowing poetic power and a thor- 
oughly Greek feeling, through the in- 
strumentality of the same technique 
T. S. Eliot uses in his verse plays: the 
lines all scan, but unobtrusively, and 
every bit of dialogue runs freely off the 
tongue, like real people talking. His 
translation lends itself to wonderfully 
rapid reading, something this reviewer 
has never encountered before in poetry. 

The capricious, anti-ethical theology 
of badly behaved Greek gods and god- 


desses who constantly intrude in men’s 
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affairs to avenge slights to their fayoy. 
ites and to favor their friends is the 
primitive irritant one has to bear with 
in the Odyssey. How fortunate we are 
not to have to believe any of it! Ap. 
other constant shock is the glorificatioy 
of Odysseus’s unfailing capacity to tel] 
convincing lies—one wonders hoy 
many little Greek boys grew up with 
the idea that they must learn to do that 
too. The climate is decidedly pagan, 
and it could not be plainer that hp. 
manism has to be laundered somewhat 
before it can be Christian. 


— Peter Wut 


Theatre 


Edward Albee’s fecundity is onl 
matched by his ferocity. Here is a 
tragedian who packs Euripidean force 
into settings and situations that recall 
the simplicity of Swedish furniture de. 
sign or Japanese haiku. Albee can make 
his point, the absurdity of the human 
situation, its horrid loneliness and ulti- 
mate despair, as well in comedy as in 
tragedy. His “The American Dream” 
doubles with “The Death 
Smith” at the York Playhouse on 
First Avenue at 64th Street. In the 
first play, the typical sugar-Daddy hus 
band, the stock harpy of a Mom, the 
wise and witty Grandma (the voice of 
natural reason) and the chairwoman 
to end all chairwomen (Nancy Cush 
man) maintain a sweet-sour mood in 
spite of really funny dialogue, until the 
Young Man appears. Alas, he makes 
of the last scene saccharine unalloyed. 

“The Death of Bessie Smith” is an 
overwhelming, powerful study of racial 
tensions in a Southern hospital. Rae 
Allen plays the nurse who runs the 
admitting office, and to whom everyone 
comes in turn—except Bessie Smith. 
who dies unseen off-stage. Miss Allen’s 
performance is outstanding: she mat 
ages to make the sadistic, hysterical, 
thwarted woman believable and even 
pathetic, the product of her genes and 
her environment. But it is with his 
“The Zoo Story” (double-billed with 
“Krapp’s Last Tape” at the Cricket 
Theatre on Second Avenue at Tenth) 
that Albee really shows what he can do. 
This one-acter has only two characters, 
Peter, an $18,000 a year publisher, and 
Jerry, oafish, poorly dressed, living 
alone in a rooming house on the West 
side. They explore the depths of human 
loneliness on a bench in Central Park 
of a Sunday, almost flawlessly. Peter 
and Jerry try to establish communica 


of Bessie 
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tion at all levels: with furniture, ani- 
mals, humans, and even with each 
other. Their total failure is as exciting 
as the dramatic ending is unexpected 
and yet somehow inevitable. Jack Rich- 
ardson’s “Gallows Humor” at Theatre 
1961 has the same theme as Jean-Paul 
Sartre's “No Exit”: that we make our 
own hell, and the only reason we are in 
it is because we want to be. As in “No 
Exit” the great gates open, and the 
characters are free to walk out if they 
wish to. Walter, the hanged man, suc- 
ceeds. Phillip, the hangman, fails. 
Walter, who has murdered his wife, 
refuses a prostitute supplied by the 
warden (Vincent Gardenia), yet in the 
end yields to her, not because he de- 
sires, or even pities her, but because 
she promises him that together they 
will escape from the mainland, the 
order of the universe, and thus reach 
the island ; escape the predictable and 
find the formless. The same two actors 
(Gerald Hiken and Julie Bovasso) 
double as Walter and Lucy the prosti- 
tute in Part I and as the hangman and 
his wife in Part II. Only the warden is 
the same throughout, and remains with- 
out any hope of salvation, for he is the 
Welfare State, the order that for hanged 
and hangman alike, is the enemy. 
Hermione Baddeley has taken over 
the mother’s role in “A Taste of 
Honey,” and represents, as it were, the 
same principle as does the warden in 
“Gallows Humor”: that of authority 
that has failed. But escaping from 
authority does not get one away from 
the mainland: only death, Mr. Rich- 
atdson suggests, and death’s simulacre, 
“desire satisfied,” can do that. 
—ANNE FREMANTLE 
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The critic’s plight 


HOLLYWOOD GETS pretty much the 
movie-criticism it deserves, I guess. 
(Some months, it really doesn’t de- 
serve any at all.) Most of us hack 
away at a level of superficiality that 
would be insufferable in any other 
criticism-form. Our treatment of tech- 
nical matters is, with a few exceptions, 
laughably inadequate; we may slip in 
something vague about the lighting, 
or something even vaguer about the 
montage. For the rest, we do simple 
plot-criticism—the lowest form of 
criticism, usually a mish-mash of 
straight reporting and conventional 
editorializing. 

And this is likely to persist for so 
long as Hollywood continues to clutch 
after the mass-audiences of yesterday. 
In a sequence worthy of “Sunset Bou- 
levard,” we find the old colony pining 
over the dear, dead days, when every- 
body went to see everything; when 
no movie was too bad, or too silly, 
to make a buck. The pining is done 
as usual in front of a full-length mir- 
ror: the old girl slaps on some more 
paint, shows a bit more leg—maybe 
that will bring the boys back. 

It doesn’t, of course. But it does add 
another turn‘of the screw for Catholic 
reviewers, who share with their 
colleagues the everyday difficulty of 
finding fresh things to say about re- 
upholstered soap-operas, but who in 
addition are expected to double as 
school-marms, watching and warding 
for sly obscenities and oafish come- 
ons. Serious criticism in these circum- 
stances is up-hill work. 

Some Catholic reviewers have sim- 
ply tossed in their towels, and spend 
their days talking about indecent 
movies. This can make for strange 
movie columns, but it seems to me that 
Hollywood has driven them to it. By 
constantly prodding and probing to 
find out how far one can go in spicing 
up the product, the movie-men have 
by now frazzled the nerves of the 
most dogged art-for-art’s-sakers. And 
why should a critic treat a film as an 
artwork, when the man who made it 
palpably hasn’t? 


It is not the notorious “adult” 
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movies that give us the bends. These 
have been, in the main, so aestheti- 
cally hopeless that all the Catholic re- 
viewer has to do is say so: “Butterfield 
8” in particular was almost enough 
to give dirty movies a bad name. 

But unfortunately, there is another 
kind of film that makes our work a 
good deal more treacherous: movies 
like, say, “Some Like it Hot,” or “The 
Misfits,” which are not dirty movies 
in any normal use of the phrase, but 
which contain stretches of sex that 
seem to be laid on like so much icing. 
What are we to do with these? The 
Legion of Decency puts most of them 
into the ambiguous B-category, a twi- 
light zone between condemnation and 
guarded approval, which is enough to 
keep most Catholic reviewers from 
recommending them. But a serious 
critic is not simply in the recom- 
mending business. It is his job to talk 
about significant films, to spot trends 
and innovations in all quarters; and 
if enough films debar themselves from 
this kind of attention, he is likely to 
turn sour and give over to prating. 

In very few cases do these fruity 
interludes justify themselves artisti- 
cally: all the same, it is not reasonable 
to argue that movies containing them 
are by definition inartistic. Some of 
our reviewers have slid out of focus by 
judging B-category films three times 
as fiercely as they judge A’s—a habit 
which has led to some very queer 
recommendations and a good deal of 
galloping dishonesty. A reviewer who 
goes into raptures over the latest good, 
clean nonentity is, with the best will 
in the world, a corrupted man. 

All the same, the meretricious use 
of sex in films is something worth 
fighting about. The reviewer who 
sees a lot of films is likely to be 
hardened to it, to discount it as a 
mere nuisance. But to the more occa- 
sional goer, it works a serious distor- 


tion; he i is likely to lose sight of every- 
thing else in the film. images of this 
sort are obviously very ‘tele e. 
and other genuinely artistic effects are 
apt to be blunted by them. For this 
reason, a strong aesthetic case can be 








made against their unscrupulous use 
But reviewers who allow themselves; 
to develop a monomania on the sub. 
ject of “dirt” often forfeit their right 
to make this case. By allowing their 
own aesthetic standards to slip, they 
lose their most valuable weapon, 


which is their critical integrity. In. 
stead of making their stand in the 


































name of film art, which they know 
about—or should—they are making 
it in the name of moralism, in which 
they are less likely to be expert. 

Moral intelligence should be an im 
portant part of a critic’s equipment, 
But indiscriminate ranting about dirt} 
combined with wistful references to 
family entertainment, has nothing to 
do with moral intelligence. Suggest 
ing that wrong-doing must always he 
punished in a worldly way isn’t moral 
intelligence either, but a rather dis 
tressing form of moral imbecility, 
Above all, the insistent equation of 
immorality with sexuality, and no 
thing but sexuality, is not only theo 
logically unsound, but quite possibly 
neurotic to boot. A constant preoccu- 
pation with dirt, even a disapproving 
preoccupation, is seldom a sign of 
moral or psychic health. 

To some extent, this kind of re 
viewer is a straw man. The extremes 
referred to here are mostly found in 
the people who write us letters( not all 
of them, of course). The worst any of 
us do is feed their hysteria, by telling 
them about dirty movies, dirty mov- 
ies, dirty movies. . . . 

And, as I have said, it is Hollywood! 
and its foreign equivalents that havé 
brought this about: by making too 
many films unworthy of serious crith 
cism, and by jazzing them up wif 
carnival barkers’ tricks; by festoom 
ing the rubbish dump with some @ 
the sleaziest advertising known 
man; by deadening the sensibilities 
now in the name of art, now in th 
name of entertainment, always in the 
name of money. 

The wonder is that movie reviewers | 
are as good as they are. One of the 
New York newspaper reviewers gol 
to be so good, in fact, that he is no 
longer with us. Something to do with 
advertising pressure, it was believed. 
Meanwhile, Hollywood continues te 
get the criticism it deserves. © Adc 
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